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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW 

THE YEAR just closed leaves as a legacy more of promise 
than of actual realization. The recovery from the post-war de- 
pression is slow, very slow. It has taken a long time to ‘‘turn 
the corner.’’ In facet, the turn in the road has been a wide bend 
with a scarcely perceptible curve, rather than a corner. But 
the turn has unmistakably come at last, and for this we have 
reason to be thankful. 

Conditions are clearly better in every respect than they were 
a year ago. Agriculture, upon which the prosperity of the vet- 
erinary profession depends, finds itself in a much more fortunate 
situation than for some time past. World affairs are in a fair 
way to be adjusted and put upon a better basis for recovery and 
commercial revival. There is a better feeling in the air. The 
prognosis is undoubtedly favorable. 

The treatment required is less heat and more light; less gloom 
and more sunshine; less circumvention and more courage; less 
prattle and more patriotism. 

In extending to all its readers the greetings of the holiday 
season and best wishes for happiness and prosperity in the New 
Year, THE JOURNAL feels that these wishes have a real prospect 
of fulfilment. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR VETERINARIANS 

SUCCESS in veterinary practice depends not only on profes- 
sional skill but also on many personal qualities and a liberal 
amount. of general knowledge. To a large extent the welfare 
of the nation’s ten-billion-dollar livestock industry depends on 
keeping our domestic stock healthy and in good condition for 
breeding or for marketing. Frequently the veterinarian stands 
between profit and loss on a livestock owner’s books. Less often 
but on important occasions, the skill of the veterinarian—like 
that of a fireman—may check a destructive outbreak which 
threatens a community. 

Such responsibilities call for a high degree of judgment, com- 
petence, and manhood. The technical training can be obtained 
in the many excellent colleges which give veterinary instruc- 
tion, but the other qualities are developed most fully by indi- 
vidual resourcefulness. The various veterinary services of the 
Government desire veterinarians to understand fully the dif- 
ferent lines of official work, including the importance, method, 
and organization of such work. Veterinary practice, in most 
cases, is a local field. On the other hand, problems affecting 
the health and welfare of the various classes of livestock are 
matters of national and, frequently, international importance. 
We wish all veterinarians wouid look at it in that light. We 
hope also that everyone engaged in the veterinary profession 
will consider his field as including more than technical prac- 
tice. Suecessful veterinarians recognize that a general knowl- 
edge of feeding, breeding, housing, and care of livestock puts 
them in a position to win the confidence of the owner. A vet- 
erinarian who is abreast of the times in those things necessarily 
radiates his ability of dealing in a competent manner with the 
problems coming more directly within the scope of veterinary 
practice. 

Briefly the veterinary profession is an important, a useful, 
and a necessary part of the present great and the future greater 
livestock industry. It needs men who are well trained, open 
minded, and of broad interests and sympathies. It is some- 
times claimed that livestock receive greater attention than human 
beings. If such is the case, the human race should receive more 
expert study rather than livestock any less. The reason is 
plain. Through many centuries the welfare of nations has de- 
pended in a large degree on the food, clothing, labor, and count- 
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less by-products which livestock have furnished. The person 
therefore who aids in improving, enlarging, and safeguarding 
the domestic animals of a nation is spending his life usefully and 
well. 


THE VETERINARY JOURNAL 

IT is a pity that, generally speaking, each nation is inclined 
to consider its own discoveries and progress sufficient for its 
every day needs, and yet, as far as science is concerned, such an 
attitude is indefensible. We are prompted to make this remark 
by the receipt and perusal of a recent copy of the Veterinary 
Journal. Here we have a periodical representative of the British 
veterinary profession, containing the results of their research, 
the. expression of their views on matters of universal interest, 
linical notes, ete.; in short, an epitome of all that is occurring 
in the progress of British veterinary science. But how many of 
us could say that they ever read the Veterinary Journal, or at 
any rate see it regularly? Few of us could make such a claim. 
In other words, we admit that we live in a water-tight compart- 
ment and are content to do so. This is not wise; it is hardly 
polite even and certainly not politic to continue living in happy 
ignorance of our fellow-workers across the sea. At any rate, it 
is certainly a state of affairs which is up to each individual 
veterinarian to remedy. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR TUBERCULOSIS WORK 


PRESIDENT HARDING on December 15, 1921, signed the 
General Deficiency Bill which included an emergency item of 
$600,000 as a supplemental indemnity fund for tuberculosis work. 
Restrictions are carried in the item so that none of the money 
ean be spent on cattle which have not been in the possession of 
their owners for at least six months, and further, the money 
ean not be used in paying for reacting cattle in herds which 
heretofore have not been placed under supervision, unless such 
herds are in so-called circumscribed areas from which the co- 
operative authorities propose to eradicate tuberculosis from all 
the cattle therein, under the aceredited area plan of operation. 
The recommendation of the Seeretary of Agriculture was for an 
indemnity appropriation of $900,000, so it ean be easily calculated 
that the amount carried in the recent bill will go only two-thirds 
of the distance the original amount was intended to cover. 
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IMPORTANCE OF PREVENTIVE MEASURES IN RE- 
PRESSING ANIMAL DISEASES 


By T. E. Munce 
State Veterinarian, Harrisburg, Pa. 


THIS PAPER is a contribution from the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, for which 
the writer is merely the mouthpiece, and in the beginning desires 
to express his appreciation to our field, laboratory and office 
forces, also to our cooperating veterinarians and breeders who 
have been consulted and have offered suggestions. It deals with 
disease prevention, and therefore with health, which is a con- 
dition of physical soundness or well-being. 

Health requires a study of hygiene, the aim of which is to 
render growth nearer perfect, decay less rapid, life more vig- 
orous and death more remote. Hygiene embraces acquaintance 
with such subjects as physics, engineering, architecture, chem- 
istry, epidemiology, bacteriology, parasitology, statistics, eondi- 
tions of food, water, shelter and surroundings, the climate, na- 
ture of the soil and a knowledge of practicable methods that may 
be used in preventing disease. Each phase of these subjects that 
may have any bearing upon the health of animals and man must 
be considered, and thus it involves our subject, ‘‘ Disease Pre- 
vention,’’ for these things which tend to preserve health will 
prevent disease. 

Much has been written about and considerable done in disease 
prevention—so much, in faet, that it is lost in volumes of litera- 
ture available to those who have time to peruse its pages. ‘‘To 
see clearly what has been done, and why, is to see, at least 
vaguely, what will be done, and when.’’ 

We have nothing new or unusual to offer. Our purpose is to 
stimulate a deeper, keener interest than now prevails, and to 
point out the possibilities to the many individuals who are in 
position to give advice on prevention, which is the key to the 
control of each and every transmissible disease. 

Measures for disease prevention were practiced before the 
time of Christ, even before the causes had been discovered and 
before the diseases we know today had been designated under 


1 Presented at the fifty-eighth annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Denver, Colo., September 5-9, 1921. 
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PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


their present names. Since times before Christ disease pre- 
vention has been a progressive science. During the present age 
it is terribly neglected. 

Biological products, intended to prevent, are supplanting ae- 
tual prevention. Veterinarians and stockmen are too eager to 
have a biological product for use in this or that disease and are 
inclined to say, ‘‘We did all that could be done; the biologie is 
at fault.’’ Many biological products have their places and 
should not be belittled. We need their assistance as diagnostic 
and preventive agents. Some of them have no value and it is un- 
fortunate that they are used. All vaccines are the same to many 
stockmen ; and thus, when improperly advised by his veterinarian 
to use them, it is not the stockman nor the vaccine that is at 
fault. The veterinarian must assume full responsibility for 
having given such improper advice. 

The prevention of the appearance and spread of transmis- 
sible diseases is within the grasp of the owner of livestock, and 
it is through his ingenuity in the employment of the necessary 
agencies that the results for which he hopes can be attained. 
When that is universally realized, greater strides than ever be- 
fore known will have been made. The owner who devotes his 
efforts to preventing disease will use less in fighting it, and 
greater will be the outcome of his livestock industry and larger 
his income. All classes of owners employ veterinarians, but it is 
he who employs a veterinarian as one of his agencies in the pre- 
vention of disease that becomes the most satisfactory client and 
receives the largest return for money expended. 

One prominent State official has said that the most important 
factors in dealing with a disease are the central office and the 
field personnel. We believe the greatest factor in the prevention 
and control of all animal diseases is the attitude of the livestock 


owners and the consuming public. If producers and consumers 


of animal products are not favorable to the repression of animal 
diseases, our work is hopelessly handicapped. On the other 
hand, if they recognize the economic feature, and the danger 
to public health caused by prevalent preventable animal diseases, 
and unite in an effort to suppress such diseases, there is only 
one power that may stop an early and complete consummation 
of the task that we, as regulatory officials, are attempting. We 


repeat, the producer and the consumer are the greatest factors 
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in this work. Hence it is our immediate duty to arouse these 
factors to action. Agricultural editors recognize this truth. In 
this connection we quote, in part, from farm paper editorials: 

Breeders’ Gazette: ‘‘Malnutrition and disease are the chief 
causes of inefficiency in farm animals. Contaminaied water, in- 
sanitary buildings, poor pastures and inferior grades of feed are 
the enemies of thrift, health and usefulness in stock. Breeding 
for efficiency is futile if it is not supplemented by feeding, water- 
ing and managing for efficiency.”’ 

A. J. Glover, Editor of Hoard’s Dairyman, at the meeting of 
the United States Live Stock Sanitary Association a year ago, 
said: ‘‘We are trending too much in this Association to veteri- 
nary subjects, and not enough to sanitary subjects and subjects 
that have to do with keeping animals healthy and physically 
strong.’’ 

E. S. Bayard in an editorial in the National Stockman andl 
Farmer said that ‘‘while it is impossible to overestimate the 
value of the work of the veterinary profession in preventing, 
controlling and eradicating diseases of domestic animals, eradica- 
tion and control have been given most attention. But it is time 
to consider seriously whether prevention may not be possible 
to a greater extent than we have supposed. It will be cheaper 
to keep disease out of territories now free than to put it out later. 
The American Veterinary Medical Association and the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association at their next annual 
meetings in September and December, respectively, should con- 
sider this problem along with others relating to prevention and 
should appoint men to confer with dairymen and the various or- 
ganizations interested in livestock.’’ 

Assistant Surgeon General W. T. Sedgwick of the United 
States Public Health Service published in the Medical Record 
a recommendation that the present curriculums of the medical 
schools be evenly divided and that one division be devoted to 
preventive medicine, giving a degree of Doctor of Health, this 
branch to include those studies relating to sanitary science, vital 
statistics, laboratory methods, municipal sanitation, preventive 
hygiene and corelated subjects. General Sedgwick clearly shows 
the necessity for such specially trained personnel in the health 
services of the various States and the nation, and the difficulties 
experienced by these governmental departments in seeuring the 
services of persons especially fitted for the work of disease pre- 
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vention. Our veterinary schools may be profited by giving 
thought to the General’s suggestion. 

The general principles of disease prevention can be applied 
to all classes of diseases. It is possible to prevent disease with- 
out knowing the cause; but to prevent disease intelligently and 
successfully, one must have knowledge of the nature of the dis- 
ease, its causes and the nature of its cause, its modes of trans- 
mission and dissemination, its symptomatology and epidem- 
ology, postmortem lesions, and animals that are susceptible. 

In considering the nature of diseases, some are acute and 
epizootic, while others are chronie and spread over the entire 
year; others are more likely to occur during one season than 


another; some are dependent upon an intermediate host for ° 


transmission (Texas fever). Such diseases as tuberculosis, bovine 
infectious abortion (cows calving during every season of the 
year), actinomycosis and glanders are spread over the entire 
year; infected and susceptible animals are always present and 
repression is more difficult. 

To understand the nature of the cause of a disease is to un- 
derstand the best methods of preventing its spread. Knowing 
that certain spore-forming organisms, such as those causing an- 
thrax, blackleg and malignant edema, tetanus and botulism, exist 
in the soil, the nature and location of the soil must be taken into 
consideration. Some organisms are capable of forming a wax, 
as the tubercle bacillus. Others form capsules. Having knowl- 
edge of these phenomena of transmissible diseases, one is in a 
better position to devise effective methods for destruction. It 
naturally follows that some organisms are less resistant to drying 
and exposure to sunlight than others; some require vigorous dis- 
infection and fumigation to make sure of their destruction. 

Having made a study of the nature of disease-producing or- 
ganisms, and knowing the periods of incubation, it has been 
made more easily possible to formulate the proper quarantine 
regulations. More than one of our good stockmen have said 
that the greatest weakness in our accredited-herd plan is the 
short time that additions to herds are required to be isolated 
before they are permitted to enter the herd. It does not seem 
plausible that, if it requires two clean annual tests to accredit 
a herd, only sixty days’ isolation is necessary to accredit in- 
dividual added animals, regardless of their source. 

The modes of transmission and dissemination of disease-pro- 
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ducing organisms are peculiarly different for almost every dis- 
ease. The transmission of rabies requires the bite of the rabid 
dog, and to prevent its spread you quarantine or destroy the 
dog. To prevent the spread of southern cattle fever you de- 
stroy the tick or the intermediate host containing the cause. 
In seabies the mite, which is the cause, is destroyed. In other 
diseases methods of preventive vaccination are used. In still 
others a combination of methods is required, such as quarantine, 
vaccination, slaughter of affected animals and proper disinfee- 
tion. In most diseases dissemination is dependent upon the 
movement and introduction of animals susceptible to the disease 
under question. However, we believe it is too often overlooked 
that other species and agencies as well as persons may be the 


means of dissemination or the source of infection. In this class 
can be mentioned dogs, cats, rats, mice, poultry, birds, insects, 
feed, feed sacks, crates, persons who travel from place to 
place, ete. 

Recently an instance illustrative of this danger was brought 
to our attention. A cat, which had been sick for about a year, 
on autopsy revealed generalized tuberculosis. All of the dis- 
charges were examined and found to contain large numbers of 
tuberele bacilli. It is not unusual for cats to sleep or lie in feed 


bins, mangers and mows, and it will readily be seen how the eat 


just described may have spread the disease. 

Dr. Schroeder of the United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry at a recent tuberculosis conference pointed out the danger 
from mice as spreaders of tubercle bacilli and especially empha- 
sized the contamination of feed with their feces and by their 
death in feed bins. Conditions similar to these may account for 
the occurrence of tuberculosis in herds where the source of in- 
fection seemingly can not be ascertained. These small animals 
may be a greater factor than is generally supposed in the spread 
of other diseases. 

Horses are generally regarded as the least susceptible of the 
domestic animals to tuberculosis, yet recently our attention has 
been called to three well-developed cases, and in each case the 
horse was stabled in close contact with cattle, several of which 
were tuberculous. Postmortems of these horses showed open, 
generalized tuberculosis. 

In the foregoing instances tuberculin testing of the cows, dis- 
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PREVENTIVE Measures AGAINST ANIMAL DISEASES 407 
posing of the reactors and cleaning and disinfectiig the barns 
would not have eradicated the disease from the premises. 

Federal, State, municipal and practicing veterinarians travel- 
ing from one place to another should be particularly careful 
that they may not be accused of transmitting disease. During 
the 1914-15 outbreak of aphthous fever careless veterinarians 
carried the disease from one place to another. 

Stable construction and herd management are among the 
chief influences governing the spread of all transmissible dis- 
eases. Pearson said: ‘‘Any system of stable management that 
serves to bring diseased and healthy animals into intimate con- 
tact, that facilitates the deposit of tubercle bacilli within the 
reach of healthy cattle, that serves to favor the accumulation or 
the distribution of germs of tuberculosis, or to prolong their life 
in the stable, helps to cause infection. And, further, any system 
of herd management that tends to reduce the vital resistance of 
the animal by overwork or improper nourishment, or to depress 
the activity of the organs or functions by insufficient use, will 
favor the spread of tuberculosis by preparing the soil upon which 
the seed is sown.”’ 

Safeguarding the young stock is one of the most important 
features in disease prevention. Intelligent selection, mating and 
care of parent stock and management of the young are funda- 
mental to the prevention of disease. Intelligence in selection of 
parent stock will determine to a large degree, in advance, the per- 
centage of runts and faults of conformation which inhibit rapid 
growth and development. It has been proved that sunlight, 
fresh air, suitable food and good water put vim, vigor and vital- 
ity into growing young stock, thus insuring well-developed ma- 
ture animals which can best resist disease. 

Roosevelt said: ‘‘If you are going to do anything permanent 
for the average man, you must begin before he is a man. The 
chance of success lies in working with the boy and not the man.’’ 
His statement can be applied, with equal force and effect, to the 
animal kingdom. 

The environment and surrounding conditions, which inelude 
the owner, his family, his assistants and employees, the premises, 
their iocation and equipment, breeding, care, feed, water and 
sanitation, are factors that too frequently are not given the high 


rank they deserve. 
A healthy animal, even though housed in an insanitary place, 
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will not contract disease until exposed to infection. This sug- 
gests the question, How are we to determine the presence or 
absence of infection on premises? Disease-producing germs 
thrive best in dirty, dark, damp places. It follows, then, that 
germs will thrive best and remain longest where the accommoda- 
tions are favorable. 

Practically all State and Federal laws which create depart- 
ments of agriculture and bureaus of animal industry or livestock 
sanitary boards prescribe that they shall prevent, suppress, con- 
trol and eradicate dangerous transmissible diseases of animals. 
What attention are the regulatory authorities giving to pre- 
ventive measures? Are we giving equal attention to disease pre- 
vention as to control? Do the bulletins that are published con- 
tain as much information and place equal emphasis on disease 
prevention as matter of control? Do the journals, agricultural 
and daily papers, contain information pertaining to disease pre- 
vention? Do we hear from the public platform and in private 
conversation about the things that have to do with disease pre- 
vention ? 

On numerous occasions veterinarians have taken issue with 
health board authorities as to proper measures for safeguarding 
the milk supply. In the instances referred to the health officials 
recommended laboratory examination of the milk at destination 
as being sufficient protection to the consuming public. The vet- 
erinarians took the position that the principal inspection should 
be made at the seat of production on the farm. 

In order to protect a stream of water from contamination we 
not only go to its source and inspect the water, but surround the 
very fountain springs and watersheds with safeguards to make 
contamination impossible. Is this not truly prevention, and are 
we veterinarians consistent when we advocate prevention as the 
outstanding principle in the case of a water or milk supply and 
practice the opposite theory when dealing with animal diseases? 

In Pennsylvania we have a disease-prevention service in which 
our bureau cooperates with the leading stockmen and breeders’ 
associations and clubs, realizing that their support is indispens- 
able. We have a veterinarian specializing in disease-prevention 
work. His duties are to study the subject of disease prevention 
and formulate plans for preventing the occurrence of disease. 
This agent operates with the owner, the person in charge of the 
livestock involved, the attending veterinarian, the county agent 
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and the Federal and State district agents. A careful survey is 
made of all livestock on the premises, the buildings and their lo- 
cation, methods and practices for breeding, additions, feeding, 
watering and management. A full report with recommendations 
is sent to the central office and copies are distributed to the 
owner, local veterinarian, county agent and district, Federal or 
State and municipal inspectors. (The form used for this report 
is shown herewith.) In this way every cooperating agency knows 
of the defects and the recommendations and are in position to 
work as a unit in bringing about improvement. Too often work 
of this character is handicapped by lack of cooperation and 
through conflicting instructions. This special agent’s work is 
supplemented by the regular field and laboratory force. 


[Form used in reporting on inspection of premises.] 
PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


PREMISE REPORT 
Completed examination and tuberculin test on herd owned by Mr. 
with result that of ......... 


suspicious. 
If reactors were found, what instructions were given regarding 


General plan of stable ( and 
Gutters... 

I offered the following suggestion as to permanent improvements, 
arrangements of buildings and care of the herd: . saiceeciehlidadaailiie 

changes in the order enumerated below: 


Agent. 
” (For remarks use other side) 


In regard to hog cholera, more attention has been given to its 
control, through the use of serum and virus, than to its pre- 
vention. The swine owners of the country have been led to be- 
lieve that liberal use of anti-hog-cholera serum and hog-cholera 
virus is all that is necessary for hog cholera prevention. 
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Until matters that have to do with prevention are recognized 
as being of major importance, we can not hope to make satis- 
factory progress in permanently eradicating any disease. 

Destroy the breeding places of flies and mosquitoes and those 
pests will become extinct. 

Afford protection to herds and flocks that are now free from 
disease and there will be no disease to eradicate. 

Instead of giving a list of conclusions we will give a few prac- 
tical examples of disease prevention as they are being practiced 
in Pennsylvania today. I wish to say first in this connection 
that it is possible, and we believe practicable, to prevent every 
disease of a transmissible character in animals. 

Many years ago in one of our large cities, when street cars 
were drawn by horses, one of our veterinarians was called to give 
advice on the treatment of sore shoulders which were causing 
disability in more than 50 per cent of the horses. He not only 
advised but insisted that the collars and hames be properly 
fitted, the manes kept smooth and the shoulders clean. His ad- 
vice was followed, with excellent results, the percentage of sore 
shoulders being reduced to less than 10 per cent. 

One of our leading breeders started with twelve head of cat- 
tle, and from this foundation, with proper veterinary advice, 
has built up a large herd. He adopted the motto, ‘A eow that 
leaves the farm must not return.’’ During the ten years of his 
breeding experience there has not been a case of infectious dis- 
ease in his herd. That was prevention. The same methods have 
been successful in other herds of more recent origin. 

Another breeder went along for a period of ten years, build- 
iig up a splendid Guernsey herd without the appearance of any 
infectious disease. He then sought new blood, without proper 
advice, and unknowingly introduced abortion to his premises. 
Three months later the disease was recognized. The newly ac- 
quired cattle were isolated and the premises thoroughly dis- 
infected. The abortions ceased and there has been no return up 
to this time. 

Another herd of over 150 head of cattle may be cited, in which 
nearly one year ago abortion was in progress. Up to that time 
six or seven cows had aborted. Preventive measures were en- 
forced, and in addition to those that had aborted eight other 
cows were taken from the herd, and not a single case of abortion 
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has occurred in the herd since, although one of the isolated cows 
aborted about three weeks later. 

In another herd of over 200 head, for the past ten 
years, with the exception of the last three, a large number of 
cases of abortion and calf scours occurred each year, and in that 
herd probably 20 per cent of the older cows would react at the 
present time to serological tests for abortion; but for the past 
three years there has not been a single case of abortion. Each 
pregnant cow was placed in a specially constructed stable near 
calving time and not returned to the breeding herd until after 
her genital tract was free from discharge and thoroughly clean. 
The calving stall was then effectively fumigated and made ready 
for the next cow. Several breeders are working a plan similar 
to this at the present time. 

These same premises at one time were badly infected with 
tuberculosis, and after it had been eradicated preventive meas- 
urs were put into operation, and there has been no return of 
tuberculosis for at least four years. 

In this same herd calf scours was successfully prevented by 
giving the dam a clean place at parturition time and keeping the 
calf in a clean place for at least one week after birth. Calf 
scours has been prevented on several farms in the same way. 
We know of several instances where it seemed impossible to 
raise any calves, but when the above practice is put into opera- 
tion no losses from white scours oceur. White scours is suecess- 
fully and practically prevented by giving the dam a cleaned and 
fumigated stall at parturition time, the calf being kept in that 
clean stall or another similarly cleaned one for about one week 
after birth. 

A farm devoted to the raising of purebred hogs, said to be the 
largest of its kind, was kept free from transmissible swine dis- 
eases, though situated in a district where cholera was prevalent. 
This was accomplished by preventive measures, such as thirty 
days’ isolation of newly purchased swine, proper arrangement 
and sanitary equipment of buildings and pastures, careful in- 
quiry into the sources of purchased feeds, frequent observance 
of the physical condition of each member of the herds, and the 
applying of approved methods of feeding and breeding. 

It has been demonstrated on numerous occasions that proper 
housing, ventilation and management are the greatest measures 
in the prevention and repression of poultry diseases, 
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Johne’s disease of cattle is becoming of serious importance in 
some herds, and in our State when it has once gained foothold it 
is the most baffling of all diseases. Fortunately not many herds 
are afflicted. The best that we can recommend is that breeders 
should be very careful not to buy from affected herds. 

At the 1913 meeting of this Association it was the unanimous 
opinion that the public watering trough was one of the most 
important factors in the transmission of glanders and the in- 
dividual drinking cup one of the best methods to prevent trans- 
mission of that disease. On numerous occasions it has been 
proved that those opinions were a stimulus to the installation of 
proper preventive measures. 

We suggest, in order to bring about more interest and to 
stimulate more enthusiastic action in this subject, that the fol- 
lowing be given consideration and study by members of this 
Association : 

1. Let prevention of disease, rather than disease itself, act as 
the medium that brings the animal husbandman and the veteri- 
narian together. 

2. Closer unity of Federal and State officials dealing with 
animal diseases, with the various health and educational depart- 
ments, physicians, hospitals, medical and agricultural colleges 
and other institutions of learning. 

3. Veterinary and agricultural colleges could do more toward 
disease prevention if stress were placed on this subject during 
the courses of instruction. : 

4. There should be a better understanding by the people of 
the intercommuniecability of diseases and the relation of animal 
diseases to public health. 

5. Federal, State, municipal and practicing veterinarians 
should become better acquainted with, recommend and practice 
preventive methods. 

6. Areas now free from disease may be kept free if the owners 
of livestock are aware of the danger of purchasing from outside 
areas and are familiar with the necessary precautions against 
disease. 

7. Federal and State officials should give more attention to 
maintaining the health of animals on premises where there is no 
reason to believe transmissible disease exists. 

8. A system of identifying animals whereby they may be 
traced to previous owners. 

9. Closer cooperation of State, Federal and municipal agents, 
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boards of health and butchering establishments with the view of 
finding the source of diseased animals. 

10. The vendor of a diseased animal, sold for food purposes, 
should be liable for the purchase price when such animal is con- 
demned in the hands of the butcher. In this connection special 
legislation would be helpful. 

11. Legislation requiring a tuberculin test of cattle and mal- 
lein test of horses offered at public sales. 

12. Strict legislation on the spread of hog cholera and bovine 
abortion and other transmissible diseases through public sales. 

13. Poultry and sheep diseases cause large losses which could 
be materially reduced if our profession were to give more atten- 
tion to their prevention. 

14. Much could be done by quarantine, sanitary and disin- 
fecting measures in preventing influenza in horses and other dis- 
eases incidental to shipping, distemper in dogs, ete. 

15. Disinfecting of stockyards and stock cars. 

16. The value of more publicity through agricultural and 
daily press and county farm bureau organizations. 

We recommend that this Association appoint a Committee on 
Disease Prevention to consider the above suggestions and make 
additions; that the committee report at the next meeting of this 
Association. 

Should not the members of this, the greatest of all associations 
of its kind, take advantage of the above examples, which were 
made possible by some of our outstanding, wide-awake and think- 
ing stockmen, who, by employing the fundamental principles of 
prevention, have gone a step beyond us? Should we not take 
their examples as our fundamentals and formulate methods 
which will do for others what these men have done? 

We firmly believe that preventive measures are equally im- 
portant as detecting and removing diseased animals. We wish 
that more could see and appreciate the importance of prevention. 

We are thoroughly optimistic of the future and we believe that 
it holds much in store for our profession and stockmen. Our 
appeal is that veterinarians and stockmen unite more closely 
than ever before; that we think and work in unison as smoothly 
as the swinging of a pendulum, to the end that we can spend at 
least half of our time and knowledge in devising better methods 
of disease prevention rather than in concentrating all our agen- 
cies upon one line. Until that is done, we veterinarians will not 
be in position to act in capacity of expert advisers. 
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Veterinarians have a tremendous responsibility. Are we ex- 
erting ourselves to the fullest extent to meet this responsibility 
adequately ? 

If we are to merit the continued confidence of stockmen and 
their organizations as expert advisers, we must be able to do in- 


finitely more than to diagnose and treat disease. 
Stockmen are equally concerned in knowing how to prevent 


disease. 
DISCUSSION 


Dr. Maurice C. HALL: The paper which I will present is along the 
same line as Dr. Munce’s paper, and I am under the impression that 
it does not entirely agree with some of the statements. As you all 
know, however, when a paper is read to you it is very easy to mis- 
understand it or to get a false impression, and I am not sure that I 
have understood Dr. Munce correctly. However, I think he took 
the position that prophylaxis was always feasible in the transmission 
of a disease, and if my understanding was correct, I can hardly agree 
with that statement. I think you all recall that during the “flu” 
epidemic during the war a great many elaborate precautions of a 
prophylactic nature were taken, to no avail. You will recall that 
in connection with yellow fever, before it was known that the mos- 
quito was the transmitter of the disease, elaborate prophylactic meas- 
ures were used. It is possible to figure out prophylactic measures 
even where a life history is not well known, but under those condi- 
tions the measures are not usually feasible or practical, and there- 
fore not valuable. 

Dr. J. A. KIERNAN: I am in thorough accord with all the sentiments 
expressed in Dr. Munce’s most admirable paper. I rise only to call 
attention to a reference he made to comments from livestock owners 
respecting the accredited-herd plan. My understanding of that com- 
ment was that animals added to accredited herds are permitted to be 
introduced and fully accredited after being subjected to two tuberculin 
tests sixty days apart. 

From the very inception of the accredited-herd plan it was recog- 
nized that it was not 100 per cent perfect, but it had to be made a 
practical operating plan that would fit into the business of raising 
livestock. It is true that animals after two tests may be added to 
herds, but that it works out in a practical way I want to demonstrate 
by data obtained in the retesting of the 8,000 accredited herds that 
are upon the list. Some inquiries were made as to the number of 
accredited herds removed from the list during the year. These data 
cover the fiscal year terminating June 30, 1921. It is true that not 
all of the 8,000 herds on the accredited list were subjected to a retest, 
but upwards of 3,000 of those herds were. There were removed 
from the accredited list during that time 87 herds. Eighty-seven 
herds of animals that at a previous test had passed the tuberculin 
test upon a second test were found tuberculous and were removed. 
For other causes there were removed other animals; for instance, 
animals exposed to infection at shows, at livestock expositions; 27 
herds were taken off the list for that reason. Of the 87 herds, the 
total number, there were but 33 herds containing more than 2 ani- 
mals and 14 herds that contained more than 3 animals. 

I think any kind of a regulation or any kind of a business that has 
so few errors and so few omissions in it, as has this accredited-herd 
plan, can stand such criticism as has been made by the owners. 
As I say, it is a practical proposition and was made for the practical 
owners. 
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There was another matter mentioned in the paper. I don’t want 
to misquote Dr. Munce, but my understanding was that during the 
foot-and-mouth disease cutheeale complaint was made that the infec- 
tion was spread by veterinarians and inspectors. I don’t know how 
that was in some territories, but I had the privilege of working in 
three or four States and in McDonough County, Illinois, in which there 
was more infection than in any similar area in the United States, hav- 
ing more than 200 herds condemned in that area. We had occasion 
to trace the spreading from farm to farm in defense of that very 
accusation that inspectors and veterinarians were distributing the in- 
fection, and in not one single instance could we find, after an ex- 
haustive investigation, where a veterinarian or inspector had spread 
the disease. We traced the origin and spread of infection, and pre- 
sented the results at the conference on foot-and-mouth disease held 
in Chicago in December, 1914, when a number of livestock owners and 
lawyers were casting aspersions upon the veterinary profession that 
they were spreading the disease, and we outlined the facts and how 
the disease was spread. 

COMMISSIONER J. M. WHITTLESEY (Hartford, Conn.): Dr. Munce, 
I think, is portraying somewhat eastern conditions. I am from New 
England. I think Dr. Munce’s paper is one of great importance. I 
wish to call your attention to a few herds we have found in Con- 
necticut where evidently the great spread of tuberculosis was the fault 
of feeding and managing the cattle. We found some suffering from 
malnutrition. We found a very heavy percentage of tuberculosis in 
herds that were crowded to the limit of production and housed in 
barns the year around and forced during the war to produce the 
maximum amount of milk and that suffered physically. We got a 
tremendous spread in those herds. I presume that paper of Dr. 
Munce’s will interest those who are dealing with eastern conditions 
more than the western cattlemen, but it certainly is a very important 
subject to me. 

Dr. Cary: I think this is a very valuable paper. I think one of the 
most valuable suggestions made by Dr. Munce was the suggestion that 
we have a committee appointed by this section or the general associa- 
tion to cover this subject and bring out the question of prevention of 
various conditions in various parts of our country. I think if it is in 
order a motion ought to be made to that effect and have a committee 
appointed. Whether it should be done before this section or the 
general house is another question, but I think that should not be 
overlooked. 

CHAIRMAN JAKEMAN: Dr. Munce, do you wish to reply to the 
discussion? 

Dr. MUNCE: It was not my intention to reply. I did not intend to 
precipitate any discussion or any criticism of the accredited-herd plan, 
but I simply expressed as best I could the questions that were brought 
to our attention by some of our good stockmen. They asked this 
question, If it is safe to accredit cattle whose history in many cases 
is unknown, why isn’t it safe to accredit herds on two negative tests 
sixty days apart whose history is known? 

On the matter of spreading infection by foot-and-mouth disease, I 
simply tried to emphasize by that illustration how important it is that 
veterinarians—I wasn’t speaking of inspectors or any other branch of 
the veterinary profession—be exceedingly careful about carrying in- 
fection. We had in Pennsylvania several cases where foot-and-mouth 
disease was carried by careless veterinarians. 

I made the suggestion in reference to a committee because I felt 
that the subject was being neglected as it is, and it is of such tre- 
mendous importance that perhaps it might be well to consider that 
suggestion, if the Association sees fit, at the general session. 
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By Herspert L. GILMAN 
Department of Obstetrics and Research in the Diseases of 
Breeding Cattle, New York State Veterinary College, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE STUDY of the infections of the genital organs of the 
bull, and the associated structural changes, offers practically 
a virgin field for intensely interesting research work. Vet- 
erinarians and breeders have long recognized the bull as a po- 
tential factor in the spread of genital infections in the herd, 
but even then he was usually looked upon as merely a mechani- 
cal carrier of the organisms. The fact that he might be an 
active spreader has been quite generally overlooked. Too fre- 
quently the ability of a bull to copulate in an apparently normal 
manner is taken as conclusive evidence of his procreative powers. 
The question as to whether or not the semen contained norma! 
active spermatozoa, and whether the genital organs harbored 
organisms capable of being transmitted to the female during 
ejaculation of the semen, seems to have been entirely disregarded 
until comparatively recently. 

It has been demonstrated by Carpenter (1) that the genital 
organs of cattle harbor several species of organisms, other than 
the Bang bacillus, which interfere with reproduction. The 
question is, Does the genital tract of the bull become infected 
with these same organisms, and if so, are they eliminated with 
the semen and is the female infected during copulation? Like- 
wise, what gross and histological changes occur in his genitalia, 
and if so, what functional changes result therefrom? Clinical 
evidence clearly ineriminates the bull in a large number of cases, 
and the clinical findings, substantiated by laboratory diagnoses, 
demonstrate that the bull often becomes a dangerous source of 
genital infections in the herd. 

Disregard for the part played by the male has by no means 
heen confined to the veterinarian, for the physician likewise 
has, until comparatively recent years, almost entirely neglected 
or failed to appreciate sterility in the male. His part also in 
the transmission of the general genital infections has been given 
little or no consideration. Careful and painstaking study of the 
subject has proven that the percentage of male sterility is quite 
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high, and that he plays a very important part in the spread of 
venereal infections other than those of a specific type. Even 
otherwise normal healthy men are occasionally encountered in 
whose semen no spermatozoa are found. Conditions are prac- 
tically identical in the bull as far as the work has been carried 
on. The genital organs of the bull are even more accessible to 
clinical examination than those of man, and his semen more 
easily obtained. 

The bull, when once infected, is a much more dangerous 
spreader than the cow, due to his intercourse with so many 
females. The cow may spread her infections merely to the bull 
or bulls with which she may copulate, while an infected bull 
naturally becomes a disseminator to as many females as he 
may be called upon to serve. It remains, therefore, for the 
veterinarian to consider the bull in the study of genital infee- 
tions in every herd which he is called upon to treat. Com- 
paratively too much attention has been given to the diseases of 
the cow, with practically no consideration of the source and 
mode of transmission of the infections. 

References to the part played by the bull in the spread of 
‘‘eontagious abortion’’ as caused by the Bang bacillus are quite 
numerous. Bang (2) originally called attention to this fact, 
but came to no definite conclusions. Later McFadyean and 
Stockman (3) attempted but failed to infect cows by using a 
soiled bull for service. Hadley and Lothe (4) state: ‘‘A large 
number of stockmen hold that the bull is an important factor 
in the transmission of contagious abortion in herds. A smaller 
number believe that the bull acts merely as a passive carrier 
of the abortion disease and is not actively concerned in the 
transmission.’’ Their attempts to infect abortion-free heifers 
with abortion-infected bulls were negative. 

Buck, Creech and Ladson (5) applied the agglutination test 
to 325 mature bulls, of which 288 were negative and 37 positive. 
Bacillus abortus was isolated from five animals, of which three 
showed marked lesions, two in the seminal vesicles, and one in 
the left testicle. They conclude: ‘‘B. abortus may involve 
organs of the generative apparatus of bulls, producing chronic 
inflammatory changes. Of the generative organs, the seminal 
vesicles appear to furnish the most favorable site for the lodge- 
ment and propagation of abortion infection.’’ 

Schroeder and Cotton (6) cite the case of a bull which re- 
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acted to the abortion test, and on postmortem B. abortus was 
isolated from an abscess of one epididymis. They state: ‘‘Our 
attempts to produce a similar case of infection artificially failed ; 
and, in agreement with the difficulties many investigators have 
had to obtain incriminating evidence against bulls, we have thus 
far failed to infect bulls in any way that justifies the assump- 
tion that they are important factors in the dissemination of 
abortion disease.’’ Further, they conclude: ‘‘Regarding the 
dissemination of abortion disease by bulls we may say, however, 
that it would be foolhardy in the dim light of our present knowl- 
edge to take liberties with reacting bulls, or bulls from infected 
herds, or promiscuously used bulls.’’ 

The work so far discussed shows that B. abortus has ocea- 
sionally been isolated from the genitalia of bulls, and that they 
do at times react to the agglutination and complement-fixation 
tests with B. abortus antigen. Attempts at artificial inoculation 
by natural channels have failed, with the possible exception 
of MeFadyean, Sheather and Minett (7), who were able to in- 
fect the bull by the prepuce in two cases and by mouth in one 
ease. The results, however, are by no means conclusive, and 
the duration of the infection and transmission to the cow are 
not discussed. They conclude, nevertheless, that cattle of any 
age and either sex may be infected by natural channels with 
the bacillus of epizootic abortion. Proof of the transmission of 
B. abortus by the male to the female has at no time been brought 
forward, and even the possibility of his acting as a mechanical 
carrier is merely assumed. 

Hadley (8) states that unquestionably the maie often becomes 
infected with germs that produce the various secondary dis- 
eases in the female, which are more properly classed under the 
more inclusive term of ‘‘abortion disease.’’ Further on he states 
that douching the bull before and after service certainly will 
keep the bull from transmitting the organisms that cause the 
secondary infections. One might infer from this that Hadley 
believes that the genitalia of the bull become infected with 
many varieties of organisms, and that they are transmitted to 
the female, producing disease in her reproductive canal. How- 
ever, he does not state just what the secondary infections are. 
Even though the internal genitalia did become infected, and 
the organisms were eliminated during ejaculation, no amount 
of douching would prevent the transmission of the infections. 
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The work so far reviewed has been limited to infection with 
and the transmission of B. abortus, with no attention to or regard 
for other infective agents which have been proven to be inti- 
mately associated with diseases interfering with reproduction 
in the female. While this organism is a very vital factor in 
the problem of genital infections, the organisms usually referred 
to as ‘‘secondary invaders’’ are of primary importance and 
must never be overlooked if one is to get a clear understanding 
of the problem. Their role is by no means insignificant. 

The semen, until the work of W. W. Williams (9), received 
only slight attention in the study of sterility in cattle. Its nor- 
mal character has been simply taken for granted. In his work 
he calls attention to the importance of an examination of the 
semen in diagnosing sterility in the bull, giving methods for 
the collection of samples, staining, and some of the abnormalities 
encountered. The work is fundamental and should stimulate 
interest in this important method of diagnosis. Later he goes 
into a more extended discussion of the problem, concluding that 
the clinical examination is of vital importance. Of 40 bulls 
examined, he finds that 20, or 50 per cent, showed lessened fer- 
tility, and others aside from these showed minor changes in 
the genital organs or semen. W. L. Williams (10, 11) ealls 
attention to the same fundamental problems, and in a subse- 
quent paper (12) states: ‘‘Clinical studies now indicate. with 
great clearness that the bull is an active spreader of that group 
of genital infections which cause sterility, abortion and related 
phenomena. ”’ 

Most of the present studies have been carried on in cooperation 
with the last two mentioned authors, in the hope of correlating 
the clinical and laboratory findings. 

In order to bring out the pathological changes encountered, 
some points in the anatomy, gross and histological, and physiol- 
ogy will be briefly reviewed. 

The testicles are relatively large, measuring 14 to 17 em. in 
length, including the epididymis, and 6 to 8 em. in diameter. 
The tunica albuginea is quite thin and consists of connective 
tissue which is rich in elastic fibers. On account of its distinet 
connective tissue structure it is not distinguishable from the 
tunica vaginalis which is fused with it. Inside the tunica al- 
buginea is a loose layer of connective tissue, which, on account 
of its rich supply of blood vessels, is termed the tunica vaseulosa. 
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The parenchyma of the testis is of a yellowish gray color. The 
mediastinum testis is an axial connective tissue structure run- 
ning through the gland, star shaped on section, and sending 
numerous connective tissue strands between the lobules. The 
lobules consist of the seminiferous tubules, which, on account of 
the courses they take in the different regions, are divided into 
three groups. The peripheral tubules are the much-contorted 
tubuli contorti. These join up to make the tubuli recti, which 
near the mediastinum break up to form a network, the rete 
testis. The rete proceeds through the mediastinum, to form the 
efferent ductules which break through the tunica albuginea, to 
form a part of the head of the epididymis. The tubuli contorti, 
which form the spermatozoa and make up most of the parenchy- 
ma, have a width of 120 to 200 microns. The lobules are made 
up of a peripheral thin membrana propria and the seminal 
epithelium, which consists of the essential sperm-forming cells 
and the cells of Sertoli. The sperm cells are many-layered, 
consisting of the peripheral layer of spermatogonia. These in 
turn divide, giving rise to a more central layer of primary 
spermatocytes, which in turn divide through secondary sperma- 
tocytes, spermatids, and finally the spermatozoa are formed. The 
eells of Sertoli are large cells of indistinct outline, sending 
protoplasmic processes out into the lumen. In the final stage 
of transformation of the spermatids into spermatozoa, the latter 
bury their heads in these protoplasmic processes of the Sertoli 
er nurse cells which furnish them with nutritive material. 
F nally the spermatozoa mature and become free in the lumen. 
The interstitial connective tissue between the tubules contains 
numerous large interstitial cells. They are comparatively deli- 
eate, slightly granular cells with abundant protoplasm which 
contains many fat globules. These cells furnish an internal 
secretion which governs the development of the secondary sexual 
characters. 

The head of the epididymis is made up of lobules formed by 
the much-coiled efferent ductules proceeding from the rete. 
These ductules unite to form the body of the epididymis, which 
remains quite coiled and runs along the posterior medial part 
of the testicle, to which it is more or less closely attached. At 
the lower extremity of the testicle it forms the tail of the epi- 
didymis, finaiil ending in the ductus deferens. The epididymis 
is lined by a_ pseudo-stratified, columnar, ciliated epithelium. 
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Outside this is a membrana propria, a circular muscular layer, 
and a connective tissue coat. 

The vas deferens is quite narrow (2 mm.) and runs from the 
tail of the epididymis to the colliculus seminalis, where it 
empties into the uretha. At first it is lined by epithelium like 
that of the vas epididymis, but changes over into a stratified 
columnar type with occasional motionless cilia. The tunica 
propria is a thin fibrous layer. The submucosa consists of thin 
connective tissue. Three muscular coats are present, an inner 
thin longitudinal layer, middle circular, and outer longitudinal 
layer. These are surrounded by the adventitia, made up of 
connective tissue, elastic fibers and scattered longitudinal muscu- 
lar cells of the internal cremaster muscle. The function is the 
conveyance of the spermatozoa with some of the seminal fluid 
from the epididymis to the ejaculatory duct. Near the posterior 
part of the bladder the two ducts are in close apposition, and 
for 10 to 12 em. dilate to form the ampulle. Here the mucous 
membrane becomes much plicated and not unlike the folds at 
the fimbriated end of the oviduct. 

The seminal vesicles are compact glandular structures lying 
on either side of the median line, dorsal to the ampulle and 
ventral to the rectum. In the mature bull they measure 10 to 
12 em. in length, 4 em. in width, and about 2% to 3 em. in thick- 
ness. The glands are quite tortuous and are often asymmetrical 
in size and shape. The excretory duct of each opens into the 
urethra in common with the ampulle of the vasa deferentia. 
Microscopically the gland consists of vesicles lined by pseudo- 
stratified columnar epithelium. On the outside of the gland 
is a thick connective tissue layer which sends thin trabecule in 
between the vesicles or alveoli. The function is to supply the 
principal fluid content of the semen. Spermatozoa occasionally 
work up into the lower part of the gland, but ordinarily the 
fluid is a gray, milky, mucoid material, containing few or no 
spermatozoa. 

The colliculus seminalis is a rounded prominence about 2 to 
3 em. in length, at which open the ducts of the vas deferens 
and seminal vesicles by small slit-like openings. There is no 
distinct ejaculatory duct in animals. The function of the col- 
liculus is to prevent admixture of urine with the semen by 
shutting off the upper part of the urethra during ejaculation. 

The prostate consists of two parts, which are continuous with 
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Fig. i—Normal testicle of bull. (High power 
magnification.) 


Fig. 2--Testicle of bull, showing marked desqua- 
mation and degeneration of the seminal epi- 
thelium lining the tubules. (High power.) 
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Fig. 5—Normal ductus deferens of bull. (High 
power.) 


Fig. 6—Ductus deferens of bull, showing desqua- 
mation of the lining membrane and exudate into 
the tube lumen. (High power.) 
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each other. The body is 3 to 4 em. in width, 2 em. long, and 
1 to 1.5 em. in thickness, extending across the dorsal surface 
of the neck of the bladder at the origin of the urethra, and 
over the colliculus seminalis. The pars disseminata surrounds 
the pelvic part of the urethra. Dorsally it is about 10 to 12 
mm. thick and ventrally thins out to about 2 mm. The gland 
has a branched tubular structure, the interlobular tissue of 
which contains much unstriped muscle. The prostatic ducts 
open into the urethra in rows, two of which are between two 
folds of the mucous membrane that proceed backward from 
the colliculus seminalis; two other series occur on either side, 
lateral to the folds. The secretion, the function of which is to 
furnish part of the seminal fluid and the principal stimulant 
to the motility of the spermatozoa, is of an acid reaction, milky, 
and quite albuminous. 

The Cowper’s glands (bulbo-urethral) are paired, oval struc- 
tures, about 3 by 2 em. in size and situated on either side of the 
pelvic part of the urethra close to the ischial arch. They are 
covered with the urethral muscle, and both empty into the 
urethra by a single duct. The structure is compound tubular 
mucous glands, the gland tubules of which are lined with a 
single layer of cubueal epithelium, and the ducts with two or 
three layers of similar cells. 

The semen when freshly ejaculated is a cloudy, tenacious, 
more or less coagulable fluid rich in albumen. It is weakly 
alkaline in reaction, and contains 80 to 90 per cent of water. 
Of the solid constituents there is 40 per cent of ash, of which 
three-fourths is calcium phosphate. Besides the spermatozoa, 
the semen frequently contains epithelial cells, leucocytes, con- 
centric ambyloid concretions and lecithin bodies. When cold, 
characteristic phosphoric acid salts are precipitated. The fluid 
content is the produet of the tubules of the testicles, their ex- 
cretory ducts and the aecessory sexual glands. This is prin- 
cipally secreted by the ampulla or pars glandularis of the vas 
deferens and the seminal vesicles. These secretions are thick, 
homogeneous and gelatinous, resembling sago soup. The amount 
of semen ejaculated is about 5 to 10 e.c. 

The spermatozoon of the bull consists of two principal parts, 
the head and the tail. The head contains the nucleus and is 
solely for the feeundation of the ovum, while the long and thread- 
like tail is for motility. The former, which is comparatively 
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large, is divided into a darker staining posterior part, an an- 
terior lighter part, and often a still lighter oval area between 
the two. On the anterior part of the head is a sharpened edge, 
the acrosome, which serves the purpose of perforating the ovum. 
The tail is divided into three parts: connecting piece, principal 
part, and terminal filament. An axial filament runs through 
the entire length of the tail. The connecting piece, which is 
the thickest and strongest part, joins the tail proper to the head. 
It consists of the central axial filament, a spiral filament around 
this, and an outer mitochondrial covering. The principal part 
consists merely of the axial filament and a thin outer covering, 
while the end piece is quite thin and is made up solely of the 
uncovered axial filament. The length of the entire spermatozoon 
is 75 to 80 microns, including the head. The head is 9.5 microns 
long and 5.5 microns wide. 

The spermatozoa are nonmotile when discharged from the 
testicle, and do not become motile until they come in contact 
with the prostatic secretion (Ellenberger, 13). 

The technique used in the collection and staining of the sper- 
matozoa is essentially the same as that described by Williams 
(9). The methods used in removing the genital tracts and eul- 
tural methods of the organisms are identical with those described 
by Carpenter and myself in the study of the female genital 
tract. 

PATHOLOGY 

The pathological changes encountered are quite numerous, 
but merely the nonspecific types will be considered here. 

The testicle seldom presents gross alterations of structure ex- 
cept for abscessation, which, according to Williams, occurs more 
frequently in the bull than in any other domesticated animal. 
He also states that arrest in the development of the testes by 
which they remain soft, flaccid and somewhat smaller than nor- 
mal is not uncommon. The epididymis is occasionally the seat 
of necrotic processes, as evidenced by swelling, tenderness and 
abscess formation. In two instances cases were encountered in 
which the head of the epididymis was much enlarged and firm, 
due to a chronic proliferative inflammation. On section the ef- 
ferent ducts of the epididymis were much atrophied, the lining 
membrane was degenerated and desquamated, while the inter- 
stitial tissue was much inereased in amount. Abscess forma- 
tion may occur either here or at the tail of the epididymis, 
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where it is more frequently encountered. Occasionally the ducts 
show slight desquamation and some degeneration of the lining 
epithelial cells, without any gross manifestations. Microscopi- 
cally, the testicular tissue is the seat of pathological processes. 
Perhaps the most frequent condition encountered is desquama- 
tion and degeneration of the seminal epithelium. The process 
may be seen in various stages, from only slight exfoliation to 
almost complete disappearance of the essential semen-forming 
eells (figs. 3 and 4). In one instance total disappearance of the 
seminal tissue with marked thickening of the membrana propria 
was encountered, associated with an extensive increase of inter- 
stitial tissue. In every genital tract examined (146) I have 
failed to find one in which there were not present many small 
strands of connective tissue between the tail of the epididymis 
and the adjacent part of the parietal layer of the tunica vagi- 
nalis. In some instances infection was present, while at other 
times the strands were evidently the result of some previous in- 
fection. 

The ductus deferens frequently shows degeneration and ex- 
foliation of the lining membrane (figs. 5 and 6), and when this 
occurs it is usually associated with changes in either the testicle 
or seminal vesicles. 

In man the duct becomes occluded by a chronic inflammation, 
but so far I have failed to find evidence of this condition in the 
bull. Undoubtedly, however, this condition does oecur ocea- 
sionally. 

The seminal vesicles are perhaps the most common seat of 
infection and pathological changes. The acute form of inflam- 
mation is accompanied in some instances by enlargement either 
of one or both glands. On rectal palpation this may be quite 
easily distinguished, and pinching of the part causes a distinct 
flinching and evidence of pain. 

Together with the enlargement it becomes somewhat softer 
and flabby or even hard in the early stages. On microscopical 
examination there is usually extreme hyperemia of the entire 
part, with varying degrees of desquamation and degeneration 
of the epithelium lining the vesicles. The normal clear mucous 
secretion becomes mixed with fibrin, leucoytes and cellular 
débris. In the more severe types the entire epithelium becomes 
desquamated and necrotic with more or less loss of definite 
structure in the gland. Cystie inflammation may oceur, in which 
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ease the cysts may involve only one or two lobules or occasionally 
the entire gland. Abscess formation is not infrequent, in which 
ease the entire gland becomes made up of small abscesses, or 
the entire gland may be one large necrotic encapsulated mass. 
Chronic inflammation is evidenced by a distinct enlargement and 
firmness of the gland. On microscopical examination most of 
the gland is composed of firm sclerotic tissue in which here and 
there one finds remains of the degenerating vesicles. This type 
may or may not be accompanied by adhesions to neighboring 
parts. In one ease encountered, the glands were much enlarged, 
sclerotic and almost lost in a large mass of adhesions. 

The prostate and Cowper’s glands no doubt are frequently 
involved in inflammatory processes. However, unfortunately, 
these glands were more or less neglected in the work, with the 
result that changes may have been present though not detected. 

The semen presents a most interesting and essential subject 
for routine examination and study. While the advances made 
so far have been more or less elementary, the work has demon- 
strated that its study is a very valuable aid in the diagnosis 
of infertility in the bull. Not only is the seminal fluid fre- 
quently the carrier of several varieties of bacteria associated 
with genital infections, but in a large percentage of cases the 
essential spermatozoa are abnormal either in their motility or 
morphology or both. Likewise the seminal fluid is subject to 
changes which are often detrimental or injurious to the existence 
of viable spermatozoa. 

It has been demonstrated that very frequently the bull harbors 
streptococci, micrococci and other organisms associated with 
genital infections in the female. These organisms become 
localized in the seminal vesicles and testicles, and during ejacu- 
lation of the semen are discharged and deposited in the vagina 
of the female. Bacteriological studies on the semen are not on 
the whole entirely satisfactory, but are sufficient, I believe, +o 
demonstrate this fact. The method employed consisted in donch- 
ing and disinfecting the vagina and sheath after the method 
suggested by Williams. Samples of vaginal mucus were then 
taken for study, following which the semen was removed after 
coitus. The vagina usually harbors organisms, though on smear 
but a few are ordinarily seen. In the bulls of high fertility the 
semen obtained by this method failed to show many organisms, 
most or all of which probably came from the vaginal mueuns. 
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The semen from many sterile bulls or those of low fertility, 
however, clearly showed that a large number of organisms must 
have been eliminated with the semen. Likewise the organisms 
isolated agreed culturally and morphologically with those found 
in diseased seminal vesicles and testicles. Perhaps some of these 
organisms were brought in by a penis contaminated by the ex- 
terior of the cow, but the number and type of organisms found 
would tend to make this source of contamination improbable. 

The seminal fluid, besides being frequently laden with bacteria, 
is in many cases abnormal. In one instance the fluid was quite 
thick, of a yellowish green color, and of a distinct acid reaction. 
The secretion from the seminal vesicles was later found to be of 
this same character, and the glands had undergone diffuse ab- 
scess formation. The fluid may frequently contain pus, or 
rarely blood. Decrease in the amount of fluid, or a thin watery 
condition, is not infrequently encountered. In one instance 
the semen appeared in all ways like a thin, serous fluid. 

Distinct changes in the motility and morphology are, however, 
the main features to be looked for in the study of the semen. 
Not infrequently complete azoospermia is met with, however, 
with quite distinct changes in the character of the seminal fluid. 
In the examination of the motility the semen is best studied 
with the use of a warm stage, or if this is not available, a drop 
of the semen may be placed upon a warm slide. Motility may 
be observed with the aid of the low or high power lens, though 
often it is best to use a cover-glass and the oil immersion. Nor- 
mal vigorous spermatozoa show a vigorous lasting motility which 
persists for hours, or even days under proper conditions. Ab- 
normalities of motion are manifested by sluggish motion of all 
or part of the cells present, abnormal types of motion, or, in 
many instances, entire absence of motion. 

Anatomical changes encountered were mostly confined to loss 
of the tail, and irregularities in staining of the nucleus. Some 
specimens show mostly headless sperms in the field, while others 
show but a few without tails. The irregularities in staining 
are manifested by unusual difficulty in obtaining a clear dif- 
ferential staining of the head. Abnormal forms such as sper- 
matozoa with two heads, thickening of the connecting piece of 
the tail, diminutive size of the head, ete., are by no means un- 
common. Their significance is not understood, but they are 
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probably the product of some derangement in the seminai 
epithelium. 

The bacteriology of the male genital tract was studied upon the 
genitalia of 10 normal young (6 to 8 weeks) calves, 2 mature 
fertile bulls and 12 mature infertile bulls. Four aborted fetuses 
and 5 ealves dying from ealf infections (scours and pneumonia) 
were also cultured, as well as 11 bulls slaughtered at an abat- 
toir. In the latter group no history was available, as was the 
ease in nearly all of the others. 

The seminal vesicles and testicles of the normal calves were 
sterile in all but two cases. From these two tracts a staphylo- 
coceus was isolated from one seminal vesicle of each. In one 
aborted fetus a streptococcus was isolated from both the seminal 
vesicles and testicles, this same organism being obtained from 
the heart’s blood. Im another Bacillus coli was isolated from 
all parts, with a general colon septicemia. Micrococci and strep- 
tococei were in several instances obtained from the seminal 
vesicles, testicles, or both, from this group of animals. In each 
instance the organisms were identical with those isolated from 
other parts of the fetus or calf. 

Adult bulls of known fertility were naturally difficult to ob- 
tain, only two being available for examination. These were from 
the experimental herd kept by the department, and have always 
had an excellent breeding history. One bull had a severe attack 
of scours when a few weeks old, while the calfhood history of 
the other is not known, he having been bought after sexual ma- 
turity. Cultures from the genital tract from the first-mentioned 
bull were entirely negative exeept for the presence of a strepto- 
coccus isolated from the left epididymis and left scrotal sae. 
All organs were normal except for numerous fine connective 
strands running from the tail of the epididymis to the adjacent 
part of the parietal layer of the tunica vaginalis in both testes. 
The tract of the other failed to show any organisms. The only 
evidence of any abnormality was the presence of the same fine 
connective tissue strands as were in the other tract. 

In the mature sterile bulls, or those of low fertility, there was 
a comparatively wide variation in the type of organisms en- 
countered, though the streptococci and microcoeci were the most 
common invaders. The tail of the epididymis and the seminal 
vesicles are the most common seat of infection, the latter being 
infected in nearly all sterile bulls so far examined. One very 
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interesting case noted was that of a bull with a history of sud- 
denly becoming sterile. The semen was semifluid, greenish yel- 

low in color, and contained very few nonmotile spermatozoa. 

On postmortem the vesicles had undergone abscess formation and 

contained the same greenish yellow material which had been dis- 

charged during copulation. Streptococcus hemolyticus and Pseu- ) 
domonas pyocyaneus were isolated from both vesicles. In one 
bull a watery condition of the semen was found to be due to cystic 
degeneration of the vesicles. 

The tracts obtained from abattoir bulls were not always in- 
fected, but most of those examined bacteriologically demon- 
strated that the infection is quite widespread. Gross and histo- 
logical changes of the seminal vesicles were by no means un- 
common, as well as degeneration and desquamation of the semi- 
nal epithelium of the testes. 

Micrococcus aureus and albus were isolated in nearly all cases, 
though usually associated with Streptococcus viridans or hemo- . 
lyticus. When checked up with the organisms found in the 
semen, the two appeared to be identical in every way. Bacillus . 
colt was encountered but twice, and then in the vesicles. 

I have so far failed to obtain Bacillus abortus from any tract, | 
either by direct culture or guinea-pig inoculation. The agglu- 
tination tests with B. abortus antigen were all negative except 
for two bulls from the abattoir. In three instances an organism | 
was isolated from the seminal vesicles which agreed culturally 
and morphologically with B. abortus, but guinea-pig inoculation | 

| 


with the cultures of the organism failed to identify it as the 
Bang bacillus. Likewise an antigen made from the cultures 
were not agglutinated by positive abortion serum. 

Clinically, the diagnosis of sterility rests principally upon an 
examination of the semen, testicles and seminal vesicles. As 
stated before, in examining the semen one should note the re- 
action, quantity of sediment and character of the fluid. The 
spermatozoa should be examined for the relative number present 
and their motility, which may be vigorous, sluggish or absent. 
In staining one must look for poor staining of the head and for 
morphological abnormalities. The presence of bacteria, leuco- 
cytes or an unusual number of desquamated cells is to be noted. 
The testicles in each case should be examined for abscess forma- 
tion, atrophy or any chronic enlargement, especially of the 


epididymis. 
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The seminal vesicles in many cases will, on physical examina- 
tion, be enlarged and firm, soft and flabby, or otherwise diseased. 
Abscess formation, or cystic degeneration is not uncommon, and 
occasionally the glands can not be palpitated, due to their being 
lost in a dense mass of adhesions to neighboring structures. Sen- 
sitiveness on pressure is usually evidenced by a distinct flinching 
on the part of the animal. On the other hand, the vesicles may 
show no macroscopic evidence of inflammation, it being upon on 
microscopical section that the gland is found diseased. The 
spermatozoa will not live in a fluid not suited to their delicate 
requirements, and since the vesicles furnish most of the seminal 
fluid which is generally materially altered when the gland be- 
comes infected, these glands should be given a careful examina- 
tion. Abnormal semen may not be associated with diseased 
testes, but this is almost invariably the case with diseased seminal 
vesicles. 

While the work so far is but in its infaney, the results are 
such as to demonstrate that the bull often becomes infected and 
may be a dangerous source of infection in the herd. The semen 
is very frequently abnormal and contains bacteria which are 
similar to or identical with those isolated on postmortem examina- 
tion from diseased genitalia, especially the seminal vesicles. 
Likewise these organisms found in the semen are very frequently 
associated with a wide variety of genital infections in the female. 
Clinically, as stated by Williams (12) : ‘‘ The cows served by one 
bull conceive in larger percentage than those served by another. 
Cows pregnant by a bull of low fertility abort in larger ratio 
than cows bred to bulls of high fertility. Those cows which are 
sterile after having been bred to bulls of low fertility often prove 
persistently sterile when bred to highly fertile bulls. In these 
eases not only has the bull ejaculated an infection fatal to the 
spermatozoa and ovum of the coitus concerned, but he has im- 
planted in the genital tract of the cow an infection which pre- 
vents fertilization in the future by a fertile bull.’’ 

One valuable purebred animal coming to my attention had 
previously given birth to four normal healthy calves. She was 
then bred to a pedigreed bull whose history was not looked into. 
Abortion took place at eight months, with death of the calf, and 
the cow barely recovered from a severe septic metritis. It 
would not be surprising to find that her breeding career was at 


an end. 
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In one purebred herd attended by Dr. W. W. Williams, serv- 
ice to certain bulls was invariably followed by cervicitis, which 
later developed into salpingitis, leaving cow after cow hope- 
lessly sterile. The semen and, as found later, the seminal vesicles 
of these bulls contained virulent streptococci and the seminal 
vesicles were badly diseased, as demonstrated by clinical and 
histological examination. 

The finding of the fine connective strands between the tail of 
the epididymis and the adjacent part of the parietal layer of the 
tunica vaginalis in every bull examined so far demonstrates the 
extent of the presence of some infection of the male genital tract 
at some time during life. The presence of organisms in the geni- 
tal tracts of aborted fetuses and of calves dying from some form 
of ealf infection may signify that infection localizes in the parts 
early in life, either to die out or lie dormant until sexual matur- 
ity, when it becomes intensified, especially by excessive sexual 
strain. The fact that the tracts from the healthy calves failed to 
show any bacteria, while those from diseased calves and aborted 
fetuses usually harbored bacteria, tends to the belief that bac- 
teria are not normally found in the male genital tract. This 
appears to be so in the young, at any rate. Of the two adult bulls 
with a good breeding history, one showed no organisms, and the 
other infection of only one epididymis and scrotal sae. It is in- 
teresting to note that the bull harboring the infection, which, by 
the way, was not discharged in the semen as far as I could find, 
had had the attack of scours while a calf. Both bulls, however, 
were used moderately and were douched before and after each 
service. The presence of the fibrous strands on the epididvmis 
shows that infection had been present in both bulls. Hema- 
togenous origin of the infection is always possible even in the 
adult. On the other hand, while there is no convincing evidence 
to support it, urethral infection from serving diseased cows is 
very probable. 
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VETERINARY PRACTICE IN ST. KITTS 


Dr. Ernest F. Jardine, Government Veterinary Surgeon for 
St. Kitts, British West Indies, in sending in his application for 
membership in the A. V. M. A., sends the following brief but 
interesting description of his environment and work: 

St. Kitts is an area of about sixty-eight square miles, has a 
population of 25,000, chiefly black. It is a mountainous island, 
the tallest mountains being from 3,000 to 4,500 feet high. There 
is only one road, practically speaking, and that one leads around 
the island, so if you start at a given point and keep going you 
will reach the place from which you started. 

The island is very healthy, and, many of us think, very pretty, 
having the high mountains with green verdure in the centre, 
and the sea always in view. 

I have a contract with most of the estates on the island to 
do the veterinary work at so much per quarter. They pay ac- 
cording to the number of animals kept, irrespective of the dis- 
tance. An estate one mile from town may pay three times as 
much as one fifteen miles away. That being the case, I leave 
colic draughts for emergency cases. In the contract everything 
is ineluded from eastrating madam’s tom cat to any major 
operation on the most valuable animal on the place. The amount 
of work I have to do would be worth twice as much in a big coun- 
try, but living and house rent and one or two other items are 
much cheaper; the one counterbalances the other. 
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SOME STUDIES IN SWINE ABORTION ° 


By Frep Hayes 
University of California, Davis, Calif. 


THE MATERIAL presented in this paper is the result of 
about a year’s investigational work on swine abortion. In May, 
1920, Hayes and Traum reported the results of some preliminary 
investigations made in three outbreaks of swine abortion in Calli- 
fornia caused by Bacterium abortus (Bang). No cultural, 
morphologic or biologie difference could be noted between the 
isolated swine strains and those from cattle, except that the 
poreine strains grew more abundantly and did not seem to de- 
velop such a deep brown pigment as did the bovine strains. 
This difference, however, was not constant. Since writing the 
above-mentioned report, absorption tests with rabbit sera im- 
munized against three hog strains from our three different out- 
breaks, rabbit sera immunized against two bovine strains, guinea- 
pig serum immunized against one bovine strain, and serum from 
a naturally infected cow have shown no difference between the 
organism of bovine origin and those in swine. Porcine strains 
proved, on the whole, to be more virulent for guinea-pigs, caus- 
ing, with a few exceptions, involvement of the testes and one or 
both radiocarpal regions, also general adenitis. Thirteen of 22 
guinea-pigs inoculated with porcine strains succumbed within 
two months, while none of the 12 inoculated with bovine strain 
died of infection during that period. The dose for each guinea- 
pig in the above series was similar. 

Before publishing our findings a search was made through the 
index pages of publications in which the etiology of abortion in 
swine would be discussed. This revealed to us reference to but 
one report in which Bacterium abortus (Bang) had been in- 
criminated as the cause of a natural outbreak of this disease. 
This reference called attention to the work of Good and Smith, 
wherein they described an extensive outbreak of swine abortion 
in Kentucky caused by Bacterium abortus (Bang). Traum in 
1914 had isolated Bacterium abortus (Bang) from the liver, 
stomach contents and kidney of an aborted fetus from a herd of 
swine in which many abortions had oeeurred. No exact history 
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was obtained or further work done in this herd. Later (1919) 
Connaway, Durant and Newman of Missouri produced abortion 
in pregnant sows by artificial infection with Bacterium abortus 
(Bang) of bovine origin. Doyle and Spray reported in August, 
1920, the isolation of an organism indistinguishable from Bac- 
terium abortus (Bang) from a number of outbreaks of swine 
abortion in Indiana. The report of the Committee on Diseases 
of the United States Live Stock Sanitary Association for 1920 
makes reference to the work of Schlegel in Germany wherein 
Bacterium abortus (Bang) was found to be the cause of certain 
outbreaks of swine abortion. Other investigations with this or- 
ganism in relation to abortion in swine are known to be in 
progress at the present time. These reports, combined with the 
clinical observation of abortion in swine for many years, indicate 
increasing evidence that the abortion bacterium is of greater 
significance in this species than has been generally recognized. 
The fact that hogs have for many years consumed uncooked 
dairy products and associated with infected cattle giving off 
virulent abortion organisms, without serious epidemics of swine 
abortion developing until recently, is not to be considered lightly 
in the future if the maximum fertility of breeding stock is to be 
maintained. 

Our principal investigations have been carried on in one herd 
of swine naturally infected with Bacterium abortus (Bang) and 
with a small herd artificially infected. The results of the ex- 
periments herein reported and the interpretations placed upon 
them can only be suggestive. However, they may be of value as 
data are accumulated. 


VIRULENCE OF ISOLATED PORCINE STRAINS 


In the three infected herds reported in a preliminary paper 
Bacterium abortus (Bang) was so abundant in the fetuses, fetal 
fluids and fetal membranes, and so easily cultivated, that little 
doubt was entertained as to its etiological importance. To test 
the power of the strains obtained from the three outbreaks to 
produce abortion, six first-time pregnant Duroe sows, negative 
to the agglutination test, were given emulsions of 48-hour-old 
cultures of our poreine strains. Three of these sows each re- 
ceived 1.5 mils of a heavy emulsion intravenously. The other 
three each received 10 mils of one of the organisms in their 
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mash twice a day for two consecutive days. Weekly agglutina- 
tion tests were performed until the subsequent farrowing. 

Sow No. 1119 was fed culture 1 (7) in the manner stated 
above. Complete agglutination of bovine and swine antigens 
with 0.02 ¢.c. serum occurred on the thirteenth day after feed- 
ing. The agglutinating titer of her serum never went appre- 
ciably higher than this, and she farrowed ten live but weak 
looking pigs 83 days after being fed. Bacterium abortus (Bang) 
was isolated from the fetal membranes and from the stomach 
contents of one of the pige which was killed immediately after 
birth. 

Sow No. 1124, fed in a similar manner with culture 3 (2), ag- 
glutinated bovine and swine antigens in 0.01 ec. of serum on 
the twenty-first day after feeding, and the titer remained at 
this point for 53 days longer. Her serum then became negative 
in 0.02 ¢.c., and she farrowed nine healthy looking pigs 89 days 
after feeding the culture. Agglutination remained negative in 
0.02 ¢.c. for about ten months more, at which time she again 
farrowed nine live pigs. Bacterium abortus (Bang) was isolated 
from the fetal membranes at first farrowing but not at the second. 

Sow No. 1127, fed in a similar manner with culture 1 (1), ag- 
glutinated bovine and swine antigens with 0.01 ¢.c. of serum on 
the twenty-first day after feeding, and the titer remained at this 
point for 28 days longer. Agglutination then became complete 
with 0.002 ¢. ¢. for 21 days more, at which time she farrowed 
ten normal appearing pigs. On the day she farrowed her blood 
serum agglutinated in 0.005 ¢.c., but returned to positive in 
0.002 ¢.c. in a week and remained at this point for eight months 
longer. This sow later farrowed eight live pigs and one dead 
one. Bacterium abortus (Bang) was not isolated from the fetal 
tissues at either farrowing. 

Sow No. 1118 received 1.5 ¢.c. of a heavy emulsion of 48- 
hour porcine strain culture 1 (7) intravenously. On the eighth 
day after injection her blood serum gave complete agglutination 
with 0.002 ¢.c. On the twenty-seventh day after injection she 
aborted fetuses in about the sixth week of pregnancy. Bacterium 
abortus (Bang) was readily isolated from the fetal membranes 
and stomach contents of a fetus. For about two months after 
the abortion her blood continued to give complete agglutination 
with 0.002 ec. During the next nine months she was positive 
in 0.02 e.c. but not in smaller quantities. This sow farrowed 
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ten live but weak pigs and one dead pig practically seven months 
after the abortion. Bacterium abortus (Bang) was obtained 
from the stomach contents of the dead pig. Six months later she 
again farrowed seven live weak and four dead pigs. 

Sow No. 1126 received an intravenous injection of porcine 
culture 1 (1). On the eighth day her blood serum gave complete 
agglutination with 0.002 ¢.c. The agglutinating titer remained 
at least this high for thirteen months against both bovine and 
swine antigens. Twenty-five days after the injection she far- 
rowed eight live normal pigs. Bacterium abortus (Bang) was 
obtained from the fetal membranes and the stomach contents 
of one of this litter killed before suckling. Seven months after 
the injection she again farrowed five normal live pigs and six 
months later she gave birth to nine live normal progeny. 

Sow No. 1121, supposed to have been pregnant when pur- 
chased for the infection experiment, proved not to be so, but 
received an intravenous injection of culture 3 (2). She was 
bred three months after the injection. Her blood serum ag- 
glutinated bovine and porcine strains with 0.002 ¢.c. on the 
eighth day. This power was maintained for a little more than 
six months, and at the seventh month after injection she far- 
rowed nine live pigs and one dead pig. Three weeks later pos- 
terior paresis and a vaginal discharge developed, from which she 
improved slowly during the next two months. When able to 
walk alone, though with difficulty, she was bred. A month later 
she was butchered and found to be pregnant. There was no 
visual evidence of infection in the pregnant womb. Bacterium 
abortus (Bang) was not isolated. 

A review of this experiment in infection with Bacterium 
abortus (Bang) indicates that actual abortion is produced with 
difficulty by artificial infection. Sow No. 1118, injected intra- 
venously, gave a rather classical result by aborting in 27 days. 
The effect of feeding and injection upon the other five sows, 
however, was benign, notwithstanding evident implantation of 
the infection. Their breeding qualities were not materially 
lessened, although a few of the pigs were born weak and did 
not long survive. 

Some strains of Bacterium abortus (Bang) are known to lose 
their virulence under laboratory cultivation while maintaining 
their biological ability to produce agglutinins. The cultures 
used in these experiments were isolated from virulent natural 
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more than a month. In five of the six sows infection became es- 
tablished as indicated by the production of agglutinins and by 
the recovery of Bacterium abortus (Bang) from the fetal tissues. 

In these artificial infection experiments just described, and 
also in an experiment with eight young boars and barrows fed or 
injected with mixed strains of porcine abortion cultures, anti- 
bodies appeared in 0.002 ¢.c. of serum in about eight days in 
those injected, and in from 21 to 30 days in those fed with 
cultures. 

There apparently are some contributing factors in field infec- 
tion that do not occur in artificial attempts to produce abortion 
with Bacterium abortus (Bang). 


AGGLUTINATION REACTIONS IN NATURALLY INFECTED HERDs 


In March, 1920, monthly agglutination tests were begun in a 
naturally infected herd (Herd 2) of 60 purebred swine in which 
six abortions had occurred between February 8 and March 2, 
1920. Quantities of 0.02, 0.01, 0.005 and 0.002 ¢.c. of the serum 
to be tested were added to 1 ¢.c. of the antigen. Both porcine 
and bovine antigens were used in every test. This was the regu- 
lar routine, although higher dilutions were frequently made. 
Whenever complete agglutination occurred with 0.91 ¢.c. of 
serum the hog was designated as a positive. 

On the first test there were 29 positive, including the 6 abort- 
ers, and 31 negative. One month later 6 had changed from nega- 
tive to positive and 3 from positive to negative, although these 
new negative sows did not continue to be negative throughout 
the year. 

A study of these agglutination test records for the year shows 
that practically all of the reactors continued to agglutinate in 
amounts of serum from 0.02 to 0.005 ¢.c. for the entire time, and 
that only 11 animals out of the 48 tested monthly throughout 
one year remained consistently negative. It is difficult to analyze 
the agglutination records for interpretation and to account for 
fluctuations that were obtained in the titer of serum from some 
of the hogs at different times. The majority of the monthly re- 
sults, however, were very consistent throughout the year. At the 
end of the year there appears to be the beginning of a fall in the 
agglutinating titer in the animals that were regularly positive 
during this period. Pregnancy and the farrowing act do not 
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seem to alter consistently the quantity of agglutinins in the blood 
serum. 
AGGLUTINATION TESTS AND INFECTION IN PIGs 


It has been of interest to observe whether agglutinins are 
transmitted from positive mothers to their offspring at birth, and 
also to note whether agglutination will oceur in pigs nursing 
infected mothers. We have not found agglutinins present in 
new-born pigs, but only a small number have been tested. <A 
total of 116 pigs have been tested at weaning time. Of this 
number 73 were from positive reacting mothers and 43 from 
negative mothers, and Bacterium abortus (Bang) was isolated 
from 8 sows out of the 19 giving birth to the 116 pigs. All of 
these weanlings gave negative reactions. Eighteen of them, all 
from artificially infected mothers, were placed in a noninfected 
environment and their blood serum tested again when they were 
3, 5 and 7 months of age. They were still negative to the test. 
Thirty-four (from 8 different monthers—6 positive and 2 nega- 
tive to the agglutination test) were left in an infected environ- 
ment and were tested again when they were six months of age. 
Seventeen reacted positively and 17 negatively. 

It appears from this limited observation that neither agglu- 
tinins nor virulent abortion organisms are transmitted to the 
offspring at birth or while suckling. It is suggested that a new, 
and not a latent, infection was responsible for the appearance 
of antibodies in these 17 shoats left in an infected environment. 


BREEDING QUALITIES AS AFFECTED BY BACTERIUM ABORTUS 
(Bana) 


The breeding records of eight sows out of eleven known 
aborters in two herds are available for study in Table 1. 

With the exception of sow No. 1118, all of these aborters were 
in two herds in which the infection suddenly developed during 
February, 1920, and as suddenly disappeared so far as actual 
abortions were concerned. No treatment was instituted in these 
herds except quasi isolation of the aborting sows for the period 
of any genital discharge. Of the 8 that were retained for 
breeding, 6 bred and farrowed normally the following fall. 
One was difficult to get in pig and farrowed 7 live pigs and 1 
dead one 13 months after the abortion. The other sow (No. 
1118) bred at her regular time but farrowed 1 dead pig in a 
litter of 11. 
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TABLE 1.—BrkEEDING REcorp oF Sows SUBSEQUENT TO ABORTION (AUG. 20, 1921) 


Date of Date Farrowed Remarks 


17, Herd 2. Feb. 6,1920 Following fall and spring litters No history since. 
(77 days) | normal. 


(70 days) | 
First litter 
6, Herd 2 = * 1920 | March 15, 1921 (7 live, 1 dead). ! Difficult to get with pig. 
| (97 days) | 
Second litter | 
33, Herd 1 | Feb 14, 1921 | Had normal fall litter (No.?). | No history since. 
(67 days) 
(94 days) | 
Second litter | 
46, Herd 2| Feb. 17, 1920 | Oct. 6, 1920 (6 normal). 
(94 days) March 29, 1921 (3 normal). 
First litter 
20, Herd 1 ~~ 1920 | Had normal fall litter (No.?). No history since. 
(72 days) 
20, Herd 2| Feb. 21, 1920 | August 30, 1920 (12 normal). Posterior paresis for three 
(47 days) April 15, 1921 (9 normal). weeks during April, 1920. 
Recovered. 
21, Herd 1 | Feb. 23, 1920 Peioning fall and spring litters | No history since. 
normal. 
(108 days) Died May 16, 1921. 
1118, Exp. | April 19,1920 | Oct. 10, 1920 (10 live, 1 dead). Artificially infected sow. In- 
(42 days) April 6, 1921 (7 live, 4 dead). fected March 18, 1920 (in- 
tra). 


Observations have also been made upon the breeding records 
of sows in an infected herd in which regular agglutination tests 
have been made. In Table 2 a record is given of the breeding 
history of sows whose sera showed an agglutinating titer of at 
least 0.01 ¢.c. against both bovine and porcine antigens through- 
out the year. Table 3 records similar observations upon sows 
whose sera failed throughout the year to agglutinate bovine and 
poreine antigens in 0.02 c.c. or less. 

A review of Table 2 shows that the 26 positive sows farrowed 
276 live and 24 dead pigs during the year. Two became sterile. 
Ten farrowed no dead pigs and 16 gave birth to one or more dead 
pigs. In this record are 11 gilts that were positive to the agglu- 
tination test from 6 ge to a year before farrowing: Five 
of these (Nos. 35, 68, 75, 51, 60) farrowed from 1 to 4 dead pigs. 
Bacterium abortus Bane) was isolated from only 1 gilt (No. 
68) at birth of pigs. From the 6 that farrowed no dead pigs, 
Bacterium abortus (Bang) was isolated from 4 (Nos. 9, 66, 
73, 50). Of course Bacterium abortus (Bang) might have been 
present in more of the sows in either group, but it was not found. 
At least 2 of the sows (Nos. 28 and 42) discharged Bacterium 
abortus (Bang) at both the first and second litters during the 
year. 
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TABLE 2.—-BreepING Recorp or Sows SHOWING AGGLUTINATION AGAINST BovINE PorcINE 


ANTIGENS 
Number of Pigs 
Sow No. Date of Farrowed Remarks 
Farrowing 
Live | Dead 
9 Apr. 12, 1920 7 0 First and second litters. 
Apr 3, 1921! 10 0 
28 ar. 10, 1920 9 1 Had 3 previous normal litters. 
Sept. 10 1 
35 Mar. 20, 1920 3 4 First litter. 
42 Aug. 17, 1920! 9 0 Had 1 previous litter. 
Mar. 13, 1921! ll 1 
45 Oct. 4, 1920 10 0 Bred several times between Nov , 1919, 
Mar. 31, 1921 7 0 and June, 1920. Had vaginal dis- 
charge Mar., 1920. 
49 Oct. 16, 1920) 7 3 Bred several times for this litter. 
52 Sept. 12, 1920! 6 3 Had 4 previous litters. 
Mar. 4, 1921) 12 0 
54 Sept. 5, 1920 6 3 Had 4 previous litters. 
Mar. 4, 1921! 12 0 
55 Mar. 5, 1920 3 0 First and second litters. 
Apr. 8, 1920 9 0 
56 Sept. 8, 1920 ll 0 First and second litters. 
Mar. 17, 1921 8 0 d 

66 Mar. 12, 1921) 8 0 Gilt first litter. Positive for year before 

farrowing. 

68 Mar. 10, 1921! i do. 

7 Mar. 23, 1921 3 } 0 do. 

7 Mar. , 1921! 4 0 do. 

2 Mar. 17, 1921 9 | 1 do. 

31 Mar. 28, 1920 ll 2 Had vaginal discharge following first lit- 

Mar. 6, 1921! 9 1 ter. Recovered and bred Noy. 11, 
1920, for last litter. 

} upon sutenty. Had 8 dead pigs 
Novy., 1919. 

43 Sept. 5, 1920 7 | 3 Sold. Not in pig April, 192). 

| Estrum absent. Had had 5 

itters. 

50 Aug. 12, 1920) eo | 0 Gilt first litter Positive 5 months 

fore farrowing. 

51 June 7, 1920 10 Gilt first litter. Positive 3 months 
before farrowing. 

60 Mar. 17, 192] 10 1 Gilt first litter. Positive 11 months 
before farrowing. Had vaginal dis- 
charge before breeding. 

61 Mar. 19 1921 8 | 0 Gilt first litter. Positive for 9 months 

before farrowing. 

65 Sept. 1, 1921 3 0 Gilt first litter. Positive for 5 months 

before farrowing. 
1126 Apr. 12, 1920! 8 0 Sow intravenously infected Mar. 19, 
Oct. 18, 1920 5 | 0 920 
Apr. 21, 1921 S | 0 | 

1127 May 27, 1920 10 0 Sow fed cultures Mar. 18 and 19, 1920. 
Jan. 10, 1921 8 ] 


1 Bacterium abortus (Bang) isolated from either ‘the placenta, organs of dead pigs, or vaginal 
swabs. 
TABLE 3.—-BreepING REcorp oF Sows FAaILinG TO AGGLUTINATE AGAINST BOVINE AND 
PorcINE ANTIGENS 


| 
| Number of Pigs | 
Sow No. | Date of Farrowed | Remarks 
Farrowing 
Live | D 
32 Apr. 16, 1920 6 | 2 | Had | previous ‘litter. 
Sept. 28, 1920 12 l 
Apr. 5, 1921 4 | 38 | 
37 ar. 28, 1920 8 5 First, second and third litters. 
Oct. 7, 1920 ll 0 | 
| Mar. 29, 1921 3 1 
69 Mar. 7, 1921 8 0 \s First litter 
il | Apr. 16, 1920 13 0 Feb. 21, 1919—farrowed 8 dead pigs. 
| Oct. 81921! 12 | 
| Apr. 1,1921 | 10 1 
53 | Mar. 8. 1920) | 4 10 Had 2 previous normal litters. 
Oct. ,1920! 8 3 


1 Bacterium abortus (Bang) isolated from placenta. 
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In Table 3, five negative sows farrowed 99 live and 26 dead 
pigs during the year. Bacterium abortus (Bang) was isolated 
from the placenta of only one (No. 53) of these negative sows, 
although dead pigs appeared in some of the different litters 
of all of the sows except one. In fact the negative sows farrowed 
a higher percentage of dead pigs than did the positive sows. 

These results seem to suggest that in the case of young gilts 
infection as indicated by a positive agglutination reaction does 
not indicate disaster at the first pregnancy to any greater extent 
than in sows that have had previous litters; that sows may har- 
bor the organisms in the tissues and eliminate them through the 
genital organs at a normal farrowing; and that some infected 
sows fail to produce agglutinins to any diagnostic extent. 


TRANSMISSION OF INFECTION BY COPULATION 


Naturally the question of the transmission of Bacterium abor- 
tus (Bang) by breeding infected boars to noninfected sows and 
noninfected boars to infected sows is as important as this breed- 
ing problem is in-bovine abortion. If the results of experiments 
in swine are applicable to cattle we should have data in the near 
future that will aid in drawing some positive conclusions upon 
this question, as well as upon several others concerning which a 
difference of opinion exists. Some preliminary experiments 
have been made during the past year in an attempt to throw 
light upon this phase of the abortion problem. 

Ten young boars, which were the offspring of the sows used 
in the artificial infection experiment referred to earlier in this 
paper, were utilized in one experiment in an effort to isolate 
Bacterium abortus (Bang) from the testicular tissues. It will 
be recalled that these sows gave positive agglutination reactions 
at the birth and during the suckling period of the pigs. The 
boars had been kept in a noninfected environment and remained 
negative to test until they were 6 to 8 months old. At this 
time 8 were injected intravenously and 2 subcutaneously with 
2 mils of a saline emulsion of 48-hour-old cultures of three 
strains of porcine Bacterium abortus (Bang). Eight days after 
the injection 8 of these boars were positive to the agglutination 
test in 0.002 ¢.c. One injected intravenously was positive to 
0.01 ¢.e., and the other, injected subcutaneously, showed no anti- 
bodies in 0.02 ¢.c. Fourteen days after the injection 9 were 
castrated (one having been retained as an infected breeding 
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boar), and 2 ¢.c. of a saline emulsion of the testicle and epididy- 
mis of each was injected into two guinea-pigs. The guinea-pigs 
remained well and produced no agglutinins to Bacterium abor- 
tus (Bang) during the next 30 days. 

A similar experiment was tried with 7 young boars from the 
same source and negative to the agglutination test since birth. 
These were fed 10 mils of a 48-hour-old mixed culture of poreine 
strains twice a day for 6 days. No great amount of infection 
could be demonstrated by the presence of agglutinins. In about 
30 days the blood of 4 of these boars agglutinated in only 
0.02 to 0.01 ¢.c., and 3 of them showed no agglutinins in 0.02 e.c. 
Fifty-four days after feeding the cultures all 7 were castrated. 
Guinea-pigs inoculated with the testicular tissue gave negative 
results for Bacterium abortus (Bang). 

Observations relative to the transmission of abortion infection 
by positive boars and the infection of boars by positive sows 
under natural field conditions are difficult to interpret and are 
not extensive in our experience. In the experimental herd in 
which natural infection was recognized during February, 1920, 
there are three herd boars that have been negative to the ag- 
glutination test throughout the year, notwithstanding the fact 
that they have served a number of positive sows during this 
period. 

With reference to transmission of the infection by the positive 
boar, our observations are confined to two cases, and these are 
not yet conclusive. An aged Duroe boar that became naturally 
infected over a year ago was bred in March, 1921, to a negative 
gilt. This gilt had been negative to the test since birth, although 
born of an infected sow, and she had been kept in noninfected 
pens. On July 18 she farrowed one live and four dead pigs. 
During pregnancy and up to one day after farrowing there were 
no agglutinins. Bacterium abortus (Bang) was not isolated, 
but from the thoracic fluid of one of the dead pigs a Gram- 
negative gas-producing organism not yet identified was obtained. 

Another gilt, (No. 650) with history practically identical to 
the one just described was also bred to this infected boar. She 
remained negative during pregnancy and farrowed August 18, 
1921, 9 normal pigs. A small macerated fetus about 7.5 em. 
in length was found shed with the afterbirth. Cultures have 
not yet been identified. It may be added that the infected boar 
bred to these gilts has since been castrated. Guinea-pig inocu- 
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lations of his testicular tissue proved negative for Bacterium 
abortus (Bang). 


LOCALIZATION OF BactrertuM ABorTUS (BANG) IN TISSUES OF 
INFECTED SWINE 


In attempts to locate Bacterium abortus (Bang) in the tissues 
other than testicular, we have data on a few hogs with different 
histories of infection. In the young boar infection feeding ex- 
periment mentioned above there were included two negative 
barrows (Nos. 602 and 603) which were also fed cultures of 
Bacterium abortus (Bang). Agglutinins appeared in 0.02 c.e. 
in about 30 days, and in 3 months after having been fed the 
culture emulsions the barrows were butchered. Guinea-pigs 
were each injected subcutaneously with 2 mils of a saline emul- 
sion of the kidney, spleen, liver and thyroid and 2 mils of urine 
from barrow No. 602. Similar injections, with the addition of 
scrapings from the urethral mucosa, were made into guinea-pigs 
from the tissues of barrow No. 703. The results of this ex- 
periment are not complete, because the guinea-pigs injected 
with liver, kidney and spleen tissue from barrow No. 603 and 
with kidney and spleen from barrow No. 602 died with no char- 
acteristic lesions in from 3 to 7 days after injection. No agglu- 
tinins could be demonstrated from these injections, and Bac- 
terium abortus (Bang) was not isolated after death. Negative 
results were also obtained in guinea-pig inoculations of emul- 
sions of spleen, liver, brain, ovaries, kidney, lumbar glands and 
amniotie fluid from a sow (No. 1121) intravenously infected on 
March 18, 1920, and from which Bacterium abortus (Bang) 
was isolated from a dead fetus farrowed in a litter on October 2, 
1920. 

In only one case have we been able to isolate Bacterium abortus 
(Bang) outside of the genital tract and ovaries. This was 
from the mammary gland of sow No. 1119, artificially infeeted 
by feeding live cultures of porcine origin on March 18 and 19, 
1920. On September 19, 1920, she died, apparently from heat 
stroke. A section of mammary gland was triturated in saline 
solution and 2 mils injected subeutaneously into two guinea- 
pigs. In 9 days the sera of the pigs were positive for Bacterium 
abortus (Bang) and the organism was recovered from the spleen 
and liver. 

We have frequently isolated the organism from fetuses and 
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placente and in 2 sows from vaginal discharge 11 and 24 days 
respectively after abortion. 


EFFrect or CASTRATION OF Boars UPON THE AGGLUTINATING 
TITER 


The habitat of Bacterium abortus (Bang) in the tissues of 
swine, especially in boars and barrows, has not yet been conelu- 
sively demonstrated. We have been unable in a limited amount 
of work to isolate Bacterium abortus (Bang) from the testicles 
or other tissues of infected males. Since we believe agglutinins 
are the product of persistent stimuli of infecting organisms, 
it seems logical to expect the titer of a positive serum to recede 
after removal of the tissue (testicle) commonly supposed to sup- 
port the infection. In four artificially infected young boars 
that were positive in from 0.002 to 0.005 ¢.c. of serum at time 
of castration the titer was not affected up to one month after 
castration. In one aged, naturally infected boar (No. 82) the 
titer dropped from positive in 0.005 to positive in 0.01 ¢.c. in a 
month. 


OTHER ORGANISMS AS A PossipLeE CAUSE OF SWINE ABORTION 


Since our first report of the three California outbreaks in 
February, 1920, two others have been investigated. In one of 
the herds Bacterium abortus (Bang) was isolated and in the 
other a nonmotile Bacillus coli communior developed in every 
instance from culture inoculations made from material secured 
from a sow that aborted. The inoculations were made from 
vaginal discharge before abortion, from stomach contents and 
liver of aborted fetuses, and from two partially mummified 
fetuses. In this herd three sows dropped dead pigs prema- 
turely, six farrowed dead pigs in a portion of their litters, and 
two went beyond the completion of the gestation period and 
presumably lost their pigs in the pasture. The sow from which 
the inoculations were made showed a vaginal discharge several 
days before abortion, and the attending veterinarian considered 
the appearance of the aborted fetuses entirely different from 
others in this outbreak. In the previous cases in this outbreak 
the aborted fetuses showed a marked sanguinosero-gelatinous 
infiltration that was absent in these fetuses. Agglutination tests 
with bovine and porcine strains of Bacterium abortus (Bang) 
vielded 7 negative cases. The serum from one boar was posi- 
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tive in 0.04 c.c. The serum from the first sow to abort caused 
agglutination in 0.02 ¢.c. and was positive to the complement- 
fixation test. The serum from the last sow to abort and which 
yielded Bacillus coli cummunior was positive in 0.02 ¢.c. and 
minus-plus in 0,01 

Zeh in Germany reported in 1920 the isolation of a bacillus 
belonging to the paratyphoid-Girtner group from the organs 
and body fluids of fetuses which were aborted in the twelfth week 
of pregnancy. He obtained a similar organism from all the 
organs of a pig (on another farm) which died one day after 
farrowing. He also reports similar findings from two fetuses 
from still another farm. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


From the numerous reports of abortion in swine and the 
frequency with which Bacterium abortus (Bang) has been iso- 
lated from these outbreaks during the last few years, it appears 
that we are now confronted with a disease in swine whose im- 
portance has been generally underestimated. 

It is natural to assume that this infection in hogs is derived 
from cattle and probably by ingestion of retained afterbirth 
aborted fetuses, discharges and milk naturally infected with 
Bacterium abortus (Bang). In our cases there was no direct 
evidence of infection from cattle, but the possibility of such in- 
fection could not be entirely eliminated. 

The virulence of porcine Bacterium abortus (Bang) as meas- 
ured by its ability to induce abortions is not pronounced. Only 
one of these strains isolated from virulent outbreaks in Cali- 
fornia produced abortion in an experiment including six sows. 
This abortion was produced by intravenous inoculation. Feed- 
ing suspensions of the live cultures caused no abortions in this 
series, but the organisms found their way to the pregnant womb 
and were isolated at normal birth of pigs. 

Agglutinins appear in the blood of swine injected sub- 
cutaneously or intravenously in about 7 days, and in from 
21 to 30 days in those fed live cultures. 

Natural infection in young gilts 5 to 12 months previous to 
farrowing does not seem to portend trouble during the first 
pregnancy to any greater degree than in sows having had pre- 
vious litters. Positive reacting sows containing Bacterium 
abortus (Bang) in placental tissues may farrow normal litters, 
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and negative reacting sows may farrow dead pigs. Agglutina- 
tion by the blood serum therefore is no indication of the outcome 
of pregnancy. 

Vaginal swabs made from two positive sows indicated that 
Bacterium abortus (Bang) may be present in vaginal discharges 
from 11 to 24 days after farrowing. 

There is favorable evidence that infected sows may retain 
the organisms in the tissues and eliminate them at the termina- 
tion of succeeding normal or abnormal pregnancies. 

Sterility has not been a serious sequela of abortion infection 
in the herds under our observation. 

Ageglutinins apparently are not transmitted in utero and were 
not present in the blood of 116 pigs tested at weaning time. 
Neither did they appear in 18 of the same pigs kept in non- 
infected environment up to 7 months of age. On the other 
hand, 17 out of 34 of those kept in an infected herd reacted to 
the agglutination test when 6 months of age. 

Attempts to isolate Bacterium abortus (Bang) from the tes- 
ticular tissues of 17 boars artificially injected and 1 boar nat- 
urally infected with Bactertwm abortus (Bang) were unsuccess- 
ful. Negative results were also secured in locating the organ- 
isms in the kidneys, spleen, liver, thyroid and urethra in 2 
In 1 sow artificially infected by intravenous 
injection, Bacterium abortus (Bang) was isolated from the udder 
6 months after contact with organisms and 3 months after far- 
rowing normally. 

Castration of infected positive boars did not materially alter 
the agglutinating titer of their serum up to 30 days after eas- 
tration. 


positive barrows. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Dr. CONNAWAY: Mr. Chairman and fellow members, Dr. Hayes 
gave me a copy of his paper to look over, as I had been assigned the 
duty of opening the discussion. At the outset I wish to express my 
unstinted admiration for the good work which Dr. Hayes and his 
colleagues, Drs. Traum and Phipps, have done; and especially so as 
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the results are closely in accord with those which I and my research 
associates, Durant and Newman, have obtained, and which in part 
were reported at the meeting last year at Columbus, Ohio. 

I have all the more confidence in the results which have been re- 
ported by Dr. Hayes, and in our own work, because the similar results 
have been obtained independently at widely separated experiment sta- 
tions, and by the use of different diagnostic tests or checks in the 
investigational work. At the California station the “agglutination 
method” was almost exclusively employed, as indicated by the paper 
just read; while we at the Missouri station used the “complement 
fixation” method almost exclusively, although some phases of the work 
were checked by the agglutination method. 

The work carried on at the two stations illustrates aptly the im- 
portance of different workers conducting investigations upon the same 
problem independently and concurrently. Accurate and conclusive 
results are thus more likely to be obtained, and more quickly. There 
will be agreement on most of the findings concerning facts and in- 
terpretations; and by conference and presentation of results, at 
meetings like this, the points of difference can be brought out, and 
each investigator can set himself anew to the work of harmonizing 
the differences in experimental findings and interpretations, by the 
addition of fuller data, or the correction of errors in previous work. 

While the results which Dr. Hayes and his co-workers have obtained 
are in the main in accord with those which I and my research asso- 
ciates have found, there are a few points upon which we are not in 
agreement, but I am sure that further work will bring us into full 
accord on all essential points. The fundamental points upon which 
we now agree are these—that a specific infectious abortion disease 
exists among swine, and that the specific cause is the Bacterium 
abortus (Bang), or an organism very closely related to this microbe. 

Before the comparatively recent work of these two stations, which 
was begun as emergency investigations of serious outbreaks of abor- 
tion in purebred herds of swine in the two States, the Bang abortion 
organism, as referred to by Dr. Hayes, had previously been isolatea 
from aborted fetuses of swine in two instances, and its probable caus- 
ative relation pointed out, first by Dr. J. Traum, who in 1914 isolated 
the organism from a swine fetus which had been sent for diagnosis 
to the pathological laboratory of the U. S. Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. But beyond the laboratory cultural tests no further investiga- 
tion of the organism seems to have been carried out at that time; and, 
unfortunately, the brief mention of the work, in the annual report of 
the department, was put under a heading relating to another swine 
ailment, and was not properly indexed. It was overlooked by subse- 
quent investigators until attention was called to the matter recently 
by Dr. Traum. The discovery of the same organism by Professors 
Good and Smith, of the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, in 
1916, in an aborted swine fetus was entirely independent of previous 
work. These investigators, moreover, tested the pathogenicity of the 
organism for pregnant swine and thus added more conclusive evidence 
as to its causative relation to infectious abortion in swine., These 
conclusions the California and Missouri Exnveriment stations have 
more fully confirmed by their more extensive work, and by more rigid 
experimental tests. These stations, moreover, have added new facts 
of value concerning this disease in swine, and its relation to the in- 
fection in cattle. 

It will not be necessary to dwell at length upon the points upon 
which we are all in close agreement, but simply to mention the more 
important ones in passing. 

Concerning the cause, no one will claim that all abortions in swine 
are due to the Bacterium abortus (Bang). But I desire to emphasize 
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the opinion that the great majority of swine abortions, and espe- 
cially those of an apparently infectious character, are due to this 
organism. Our own experimental studies, and numerous diagnostic 
tests of blood samples from suspected herds, confirm me in this 
opinion. 

On the questions of sources of infection and modes of transmis-_ 
sion in swine, I think we can safely regard the causative organism 
as an obligatory microbe which does not propagate outside the animal 
body under natural conditions, but requires special animal tissues for 
its perpetuation. The naturally infected tissues and fluids as pointed 
out in the paper of Dr. Haves, are the aborted fetuses, the fetal mem- 
branes, the uterine discharges and the mammary gland, from all of 
which he has isolated the organism just as we have done in our work, 
with the exception that we did not attempt to isolate the organism 
from an emulsion of the mammary gland tissue of reacting sows. 
But we have made it a routine practice to investigate the colostral 
milk of aborting or reacting sows on experiment, and to inoculate 
guinea-pigs with the milk samples, and test the colostral serum for 
the specific abortion antibodies. The proof that the udder of abortion- 
infected swine harbors and discharges the Bacterium abortus (Bang) 
is thus easily demonstrated. 

As to the modes of transmission under natural conditions, an im- 
portant observation has been made both at the California and the Mis- 
souri experiment stations, namely, that unbred gilts may become re- 
actors to the agglutination or to the complement-fixation tests for 
abortion antibodies, while exposed to aborting sows. This points to 
ingestion of infected materials as probably the principal mode of 
infection. To this I am able to add the evidence of artificial feeding 
of Bacterium abortus cultures to a non-pregnant sow which was fol- 
lowed by the development of the specific serological reaction (com- 
plement fixation). 

Dr. Hayes’ paper does not indicate any attempt to infect swine by 
feeding naturally infected materials, and his feeding of laboratory 
cultures, while inducing the specific agglutinating antibodies in the 
blood, did not produce abortion in the few animals that were fed. 
On these points, however, we have been a little more fortunate in 
our experimental work. The feeding of aborted pigs and membranes 
to non-reacting pregnant sows developed the specific abortion anti- 
bodies and was followed by abortion, and the Bacterium abortus was 
recovered from the infected experiment animals. Similar results were 
also obtained from feeding laboratory cultures from bovine and from 
porcine sources to vregnant swine. 

As to the persistent retention of infection in mature swine shown 
by the data presented, this accords with observations made in our 
work by monthly tests of sows which have been on experiment since 
the autumn of 1919. Some naturally infected sows, however, are 
variable in their reaction to the complement fixation test, as is also 
shown to be true by Dr. Hayes concerning the reaction to the aggluti- 
nation test. In our work, moreover, a few sows seem to have com- 
pletely eliminated the infection. But the indications are that, as a 
rule, the aborting sow retains the infection permanently and will 
react persistently. 

Concerning the transmission of the specific antibodies to the young 
pigs in utero or through the milk after their birth, we had about 
come to the same conclusion expressed by Dr. Hayes that such trans- 
mission was not probable. The difficulty of obtaining blood from the 
young pigs led us to defer the blood test until near weaning time. 
And in every case the blood serum was negative to the complement 
fixation test, just as the seventy-three pigs of positive reacting 
mothers were negative to the agglutination test, as reported by Pr. 
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Hayes. But as our work at so many points showed the swine infec- 
tion to be identical with the bovine infection, I was not satisfied until 
we had made a fuller study, by testing the blood of the suckling pigs 
earlier. I instructed my laboratory associates to kill a few new-born 
pigs, if necessary, before they had suckled and others after they had 
suckled and test the blood serum. Fortunately a better plan was 
found—that of drawing the blood from the heart of the new-born 
pigs with a fine needle. A sufficient quantity for the tests can thus 
be obtained without serious hurt to the young pigs. It was found that 
the blood serum of a few pigs will react before the pig has suckled 
its reacting dam, but a larger number are negative. In all cases, 
however, the antibodies are found in the blood soon after the pig has 
suckled; and a retest at intervals shows the reaction is retained from 
a few weeks to several weeks, but that ultimately the antibodies and 
presumably the infection also is eliminated. A study of the colostrum 
shows it to be rich in the abortion reacting bodies (agglutinins and 
complement-fixing bodies), as well as the B. abortus organism. The 
young pig, however, like the young calf, seems to be able to destroy 
the infection, and the antibodies, and does not become reinfected as a 
rule unless re-exposed to “open infection” after sexual maturity. This 
gives added evidence of the identity or close kinship of the infection 
in the bovine and porcine species. 

In the matter of the relation of abortion infection in swine to 
sterility and other conditions that affect breeding efficiency, Dr. Hayes 
is somewhat optimistic because observations show that some aborting 
sows, and in fact a rather large percentage, will conceive again, and 
some will rear large litters in spite of the retention of the infection. 
I confess to having shared in this hopefulness, but the more we study 
this matter the more serious it appears. The fact that a sow will 
conceive again after aborting, and while still carrying infection, is not 
the whole story. We must take into consideration the delays that occur 
in getting the sows with pig again, and also the small size of the 
litters that are farrowed by many of the infected sows. A regroup- 
ing of the animals in Table 2 according to age will bring out this 
point better. The reacting sows, several in number, which farrowed 
only from three to four pigs, I would classify as aborters, that is, 
some of the products of conception did not come to maturity. The 
term “partial aborter” would probably be more appropriate. In other 
cases the retention of septic matters following an abortion may cause 
permanent injuries to one horn of the uterus and render that por- 
tion sterile, while the other horn may remain functional. A partial 
sterility may thus be induced and result in small litters. The herds 
which I have had under observation furnish similar data resulting 
from the hurtful action of the Bacterium abortus, and its secondary 
or associated infections. 

I wish to consider only a point or two in Table No. 3. A group 
of non-reactors, some of which farrowed several dead pigs as well 
as living pigs, and from one of which the Bacterium abortus was 
isolated, while others in this group farrowed healthy good-sized litters. 
I would suggest that it is probable that the non-reactors which far- 
rowed good litters were not infected, while the probabilities are that 
all the non-reactors which farrowed some dead and some living pigs 
were carriers of abortion infection, but that at the time the tests 
were made the antigenic action may have been very weak and agglu- 
tinins may not have been present in sufficient amount to show the 
reaction. I would suggest that the colostral serum be tested at far- 
rowing time, and also that the complement fixation test be applied in 
these doubtful cases. 

The studies which Dr. Hayes has made to determine the suscepti- 
bility of the testicular glands to invasion by the Bacterium abortus, 
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following artificial infection with cultures, recalls a study we made on 
a bull and a steer which were inoculated at the same time with the 
bovine abortion organisms. My prejudgment of the matter was that 
the bull would probably show a more persistent reaction than. the 
steer, but monthly tests for more than a year showed that the steer 
retained antigenic substances much longer than the bull; and the 
thought that the testicular substance furnishes an especially appro- 
priate medium for the growth of the Bacterium abortus in the living 
host may not be tenable, although this organ has, in some cases, been 
the seat of lesions due to the abortion bacillus. Taking the negative 
results shown by Dr. Hayes’ work on the young boars, with that which 
we have carried out on the bull and steer, we may tentatively con- 
clude that the testicle in fact may produce internal secretions which 
are antagonistic to the Bacterium abortus. A definite conclusion upon 
this matter cannot, however, be drawn from the observations made 
on the few animals under experiment. 

The Bacterium abortus infection in swine is in my opinion a serious 
menace to the breeding efficiency of a herd, even though it does not 
show in the form of total abortion, and we should strive in every 
way possible to eradicate it from the herds. In this conclusion I 
am sure that Dr. Hayes and his co-workers agree with me. And I 
feel also that every one here will agree with me that the work pre- 
sented is ample evidence that Dr. Hayes and his co-workers have a 
good grasp of the problems under consideration, and we hope they 
will continue their investigations, and that every other worker in this 
field will do the same, as opportunities permit. 


VETERINARY CHIROPRACTIC AGAIN 


A Wisconsin physician reports the following incident to the 
Journal of the American Medical Association: 

‘*A chiropractor was making regular calls at the home of a 
prosperous farmer to ‘adjust’ the farmer’s wife. The farmer 
had a full-blood Holstein heifer fresh for the first time, and 
unfortunately the heifer gave milk from but two teats. To 
attend the heifer the farmer called a graduate veterinary sur- 
geon, Who had made two or three trips to the farm, but who 
had not succeeded in obtaining milk from the other two teats. 
The heifer was mentioned in presence of the chiropractor, who 
said, ‘Let me see the heifer, I can fix her for you.’ So, after 
adjusting the farmer’s wife the chiropractor went to the barn, 
ran his fingers along the heifer’s spine, and said, ‘Here is the 
trouble, right here.’ He secured a croquet ball and mallet, re- 
turned to the barn, placed the ball on the heifer’s back and hit 
it with the mallet, assuring the farmer that the heifer would be 
all right now. The heifer never gave milk from the other two 
teats. The farmer tells the story, and thinks it a great joke 
that the chiropractor should attempt to adjust the heifer, but 
it has not yet dawned on the farmer that there is any joke in 
the chiropractor adjusting his wife.’’ 
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THE OCCURRENCE OF VIRULENT AND NONVIRU- 
LENT STRAINS OF THE HEMORRHAGIC SEPTI- 
CEMIA ORGANISM IN THE SAME ANIMAL * 


By H. Preston Hoskins 


Medical Research Laboratories, Parke, Davis & Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


THE latter part of January, 1921, an opportunity was af- 
forded to observe and study an outbreak of hemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia in cattle on a farm near Clinton, Michigan. The disease 
had made its appearance among three carloads of calves, recently 
shipped from the Chicago stockyards, and was of the usual pul- 
monary type (so-called ‘‘stockyards pneumonia’’) seen in 
recently shipped animals. Upon our arrival at the farm several 
calves were already dead, a number were quite sick, and more 
than half of the others were showing some symptoms. The his- 
tory and symptoms were sufficient to establish a clinical diagnosis 
of hemorrhagic septicemia of the pulmonary type, and autopsies 
held on the dead calves served to confirm the diagnosis. Tissues 
were taken from one of these calves, and the bacteriological find- 
ings in these tissues serve as the basis for this report. 

Upon returning to the laboratory it was decided to confine 
the bacteriological examination to the sections of lung and 
muscle. The lung showed the usual catarrhal pneumonia found 
in these eases, and the muscle showed some hemorrhagic infil- 
tration. The latter condition is not constant in the pulmonary 
type of hemorrhagic septicemia, but is quite frequently seen in 
the acute, septicemic form. It was decided to make direct cul- 
tures from the lung and muscle, as well as animal inoculations. 
Cultures were made from the exudate expressed from the bron- 
chioles in the pneumonie areas of the lung and from the freshly 
eut surface of the hemorrhagic muscle, both of which had been 
removed and kept as free of contaminations as possible. For 
the animal inoculations emulsions were made of the lung and 
muscle in sterile physiologic saline solution. The larger particles 
were allowed to settle, and the relatively clear, supernatant 
liquid used for the inoculations. 

It may be stated here that our reasons for making both direct 
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cultures and animal inoculations were based on some previous 
experiences in which it appeared that animal inoculations alone 
had given erroneous results. On other occasions direct cultures 
without animal inoculations had been unsatisfactory. About 
18 months previously, in an investigation of a reported out- 
break of hemorrhagic septicemia among swine, we had isolated 
Bacterium suisepticum directly from the tissues, although emul- 
sions of the same tissues had failed to infect laboratory animals. 
In this instance we examined material from six hogs in one 
herd, and isolated strains of Bacterium suisepticum from five 
of the six. Of these five strains only three were virulent for 
rabbits, and of these three only 6ne was virulent for pigeons. 

It might rightfully be assumed that animal inoculations would 
give more accurate results than cultures, so far as determining 
the presence of virulent hemorrhagie septicemia organisms is 
concerned. Bacterium bovisepticum has the reputation of being 
a rather elusive organism when attempts are made to isolate it 
directly from pathological material, even heart-blood, in which 
the organisms are sometimes quite numerous at death. On the 
other hand, rabbits are usually the animals of choice for inocula- 
tions, being very highly susceptible to hemorrhagic septicemia 
infections. However, the fact that rabbit septicemia exists 
among so many of the rabbitries throughout the country detracts 
from the value of these animals for diagnostic inoculation pur- 
poses at the present time. 

It has happened more than once, in our investigations of hem- 
orrhagie septicemia, now extending back over a period of five 
years, that rabbits have died following an inoculation with ma- 
terial known not to contain the hemorrhagic septicemia organ- 
ism, and vet the heart-blood of the dead rabbits yielded the 
organism when cultured. It should be stated in this connection 
that these rabbits invariably showed some serious pathological 
alteration in the thoracic cavity, usually fibrinopurulent pleurisy 
and pericarditis, with some pneumonia. 

Rabbits dying in 16 to 48 hours following an intravenous or 
a subcutaneous injection of a pure culture of the hemorrhagic 
septicemia organism rarely, if ever, show any pathological altera- 
tions in the thoracic cavity. Rabbits dying in even a longer 
time, up to 7 days after inoculation, may not show any lesions 
except petechial hemorrhages in certain organs and on serous 
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membranes. Table 1 gives the result of the inoculation of rab- 
bits with emulsions of the tissues under examination. 


Rabbit No. Date ' Tissue | Amount | How Result 
| | | 
1 Jan. 29,1921 | Lung 2 c. c. Intravenously Lived. 
2 do. Muscle lec 


Subcutaneously | Died, 24 hours. 


The heart-blood of rabbit No. 2 yielded a pure culture of a 
small Gram-negative bacillus, producing a uniform, slight tur- 
bidity and slight, viscid sediment in plain bouillon, a moist gray- 
ish-white growth on ascitic agar, no change in litmus milk, no 
growth on potato, no gas in dextrose, lactose and saccharose 
fermentation tubes, with acid in the dextrose and saccharose 
but not the lactose bouillon. The organism was believed to be 
Bacterium bovisepticum. 


Direct CULTURES 


Lung.—From the exudate in the bronchioles, seeded on ascitic 
agar, was isolated a small, nonmotile, Gram-negative bacillus 
with cultural characteristics very similar to the organism iso- 
lated from the muscle by rabbit passage. This organism was 
planted in Hiss’s dextrose, lactose and saccharose serum-water 
medium instead of fermentation tubes. There was no gas pro- 
duction, but acid in the dextrose and saccharose tubes. Cul- 
tures in plain bouillon soon flocculated to the bottom of the 
tube, leaving the supernatant fluid nearly clear. This organism 
was believed to be Bacterium bovisepticum. 

Muscle.—This tissue proved to be contaminated, but by plat- 
ing on ascitic agar, using the method described by Klix (1), 
an organism was obtained that corresponded with the foregoing, 
morphologically and culturally, and was believed to be Bacterium 
bovisepticum. The bouillon cultures, however, appeared to 
grow more heavily and did not clear up like the cultures of the 
iung strain. 

Summary.—F rom the lung and muscle by direct cultures, and 
from the muscle by rabbit passage, three separate cultures were 
secured, all apparently alike and corresponding to Bacterium 
bovisepticum. No particular attention was paid, at this time, 
to the difference noted in the bouillon cultures of the lung and 
musele strains, as practically the same difference had been 
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noted many times in working with a single strain planted in 
different batches of culture media. In fact we have demon- 
strated, in some unpublished experiments, that we can control 
the character of the growth in bouillon by altering the com- 
position of the medium. These differences include sediment, 
turbidity and surface growth. 

Having isolated the organism from the lung, but having failed 
to kill a rabbit with an emulsion of the lung tissue, the question 
was raised as to the virulence of the lung strain. To determine 
this, rabbit inoculations were resorted to, using cultures obtained 
directly from the lung (LD), directly from the muscle (MD) 
and from the muscle through rabbit passage (MR). 


TABLE 2.— TEsTs OF VIRULENCE OF THE THREE STRAINS 


Rabbit No. | Weight Con- Date Culture Amount Result. 


| (Grams) dition! (c.c.) 
3 2,730 Used Feb. 25,1921 | LD 0.0001 Lived 
4 2,100 Normal do. | do. 0001 


5 2,240 do. do. i} 712 .0001 do. 
6 3,000 | Used Mar. 14, 1921 LD a 
April 1921 do. 00) Lived 

7 2,420 Normal | do. | do. 001 do 

8 3,040 Used Feb. 25,1921 | MD 0001 do. 

9 2,100 Normal do. | do. .0001 do 

| Mar. 2,1921 | do. .001 Died, 48 hours. 

10 2,240 do. do. do. 001 Died, 19 hours. 
il 1,840 Used April 5, 1921 do 001 Died, 22 hours. 
12 2,200 Normal do. | do. 001 do. 

13 3,700 Used Mar. 23, 1921 MR 001 Died, 6 days. 
14 3,000 Normal do. do. 001 Died, 24 hours. 
15 2,360 Used April 5, 1921 do. 001 Died, 22 hours. 
16 | 2,900 Normal do. do. 001 Died, 23 hours. 


1 Rabbits designated as ‘“‘used"’ had received one or more previous injections of hemor- 
rhagic septicemia organisms and were used in these experiments for the purpose of noting any 
degree of immunity conferred by these injections. Such rabbits were generally used in pairs, 
one normal and one “used,” and in only one instance (rabbit No. 13) did the “‘used”’ rabbit 
show any appreciable resistance above th 


at shown by the normal rabbit. 


DISCUSSION OF THE VIRULENCE TESTS 


Rabbits (Nos. 3-7) injeeted intravenously with varying 
amounts (0.1 to 0.0001 ¢.c.) of 24-hour bouillon cultures of the 
strain isolated directly from the lung, in single or repeated 
doses, failed to suceumb. The doses injected were many times 
the dose of a virulent culture necessary to kill rabbits. Four 
injections, at about weekly intervals, failed to immunize a rab- 
bit (No. 4) against a virulent strain of Bacterium bovisepticum 
(No. 712), the rabbit dying as soon as the normal control 
(No. 5). i 
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In the case of the strain isolated directly from the muscle 
(MD) all rabbits receiving a dose of 0.001 cc. of a 24-hour 
bouillon culture died promptly. Two rabbits resisted a dose 
of 0.0001 ¢.c. One of these (No. 8) had been used in a previous 
experiment, and may have been partially immune. The injection 
of the same amount in a normal rabbit (No. 9) failed to kill, 
and when this rabbit was given a second injection five days 
later, it did not die until 48 hours later, the control (No. 10) 
dying in 19 hours. This might be interpreted as due to a 
slight immunity resulting from the first injection, or to some 
natural immunity. 

The strain isolated from the muscle through rabbit passage 
(MR) killed consistently in doses of 0.001 ¢.c. One used rab- 
bit (No. 13) showed sufficient resistance to withstand a killing 
dose for over 5 days, sickening and dying on the sixth day. The 
minimum fatal dose of the culture was not determined. 

From these few experiments we came to the conclusion that 
we had been successful in isolating both a virulent and a non- 
virulent hemorrhagic septicemia organism from the same ani- 
mal, the virulent type from the muscle and the nonvirulent 
type from the lung. So far as determined these were typical 
strains of Bacterium bovisepticum, and identical so far as cul- 
tural and morphological characteristics were concerned, with 
the exception of the growth in bouillon as previously noted. 

Nonvirulent organisms indistinguishable from members of the 
hemorrhagic septicemia group have been isolated from the re- 
spiratory tract of various animals (calves, hogs, rabbits) by 
the present writer on previous occasions. Others have reported 
similar findings. Likewise, the present writer has isolated viru- 
lent hemorrhagic septicemia organisms from the lung, heart 
muscle or blood of animals dying of clinical hemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia (calves, sheep, hogs, rabbits). This instance, however, 
is the first where both virulent and nonvirulent organisms have 
been recovered from the same animal. It is quite likely, how- 
ever, that nonvirulent organisms have failed to receive recogni- 
tion when virulent varieties were present to overshadow them. 


PREVIOUS OBSERVATIONS 
In a paper (2) read before the Missouri Valley Veterinary 
Association two years ago, I made the following statement: 


**Tt would appear from an examination of a large number of 
strains of these (hemorrhagic septicemia) organisms that there 
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are minor cultural differences between these strains, although 
certain morphologic and physiologic properties seem to be firmly 
fixed. There are also slight differences serologically. These sug- 
gest the possibility of there being a number of types of the 
organism, just as we have the different types of the pneumo- 
eoecus or the dysentery bacillus. Whether it will be possible to 
correlate these differences with any important pathogenic prop- 
erties will be revealed by future investigations. ’’ 


Manninger (3) has observed the coexistence of virulent and 
nonvirulent fowl-cholera organisms (Bacterium avisepticum) 
in 6-months-old bouillon cultures, his attention being drawn to 
them when transfers were made to agar and two types of 
colonies developing on this medium. When the two types were 
separately replanted in bouillon, they showed a marked dif- 
ference, especially in the character of the sediment. The two 
types cross-agglutinated. 

In a recent publication De Kruif (4) has reported some ob. 
servations on the coexistence of individuals of different degrees 
of virulence in cultures of the bacillus of rabbit septicemia, 
isolated from spontaneous infections occurring among the nor- 
mal animal stock in the laboratories of the Rockefeller Institute. 
Cultures were made from the heart-blood in 10 per cent defibri- 
nated rabbit-blood broth, incubated for 24 hours, and then plated 
out in 5 per cent rabbit-serum agar. Colonies were fished to 
rabbit-serum broth, incubated and examined, then streaked on 
10 per cent rabbit-serum agar, these cultures being kept for 
study. 

In a series of well-executed experiments De Kruif has been 
able to isolate two types of organisms from these. cultures of 
the rabbit septicemia organism. These types have several points 
of difference culturally (bouillon growth and agar colonies), 
and there is a wide difference between the degrees of virulence 
for rabbits. These differences may be summarized as follows: 


3.—DirrERENCES BETWEEN Typrs Descrinep By De Kruir 


Bouillon | Diffuse Granular 

(plain or serum) (flocculates readily) 
Agar (serum) Opaque, fluorescing colonies Translucent, bluish nonfluorescing 
Virulence for rabbits | . Hig Low 


The two types of organisms are morphologically indistinguish- 
able and possess identical fermentation reactions. Rabbits sur- 
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viving inoculation with Type G are later found to be able to 
withstand multiple lethal doses of Type D. Agglutination and 
absorption tests strongly suggest the antigenic identity of the 
two organisms. 

Careful reading of De Kruif’s report leaves somewhat in 
doubt the exact origin of the two types. The original heart- 
blood cultures were plated out and the eultures from which he 
subsequently separated the two types were descendents of single 
colonies. Yet, after another plating, he was able to get the two 
types, and these, once separated, appeared to retain perfectly 
their characteristics of cultural growth and virulence. Hav- 
ing read the publication of De Kruif, it is perfectly natural 
to attempt some explanation of his findings, or to reconcile our 
observations with those of De Kruif. 

As previously stated, various animals, especially rabbits, fre- 
quently harbor hemorrhagic septicemia organisms in some part 
of the respiratory tract. The heart-blood of rabbits in ap- 
parent health, bled for cultyre medium purposes, has been 
found to contain hemorrhagic septicemia organisms. Whether 
these have been caused to enter the blood-stream, at death, in a 
mechanical way, incident to the bleeding process, or whether 
the blood stream harbors a few organisms from time to time, 
can not be stated definitely. 

Animals harboring hemorrhagic septicemia organisms are not 
necessarily immune to artificial infection with virulent strains 
of the same organism, as shown by Davis (5). This is not al- 
ways true, however, of rabbits having subcutaneous abscesses 
caused by local infections with the rabbit septicemia bacillus. 
Many of these animals exhibit considerable immunity to arti- 
ficial infection. 

With these facts in mind, and with the knowledge that the 
blood stream may harbor simultaneously two organisms, not 
necessarily related, it seems easily possible that in a terminal 
infection, as in rabbit septicemia, we might have two organisms, 
in this case closely related, in the blood stream at the same time. 

In the case of the calf dead of hemorrhagic septicemia, re- 
ported in this article, we have shown that the animal had in 
its system, simultaneously, at death, both a virulent and a non- 
virulent hemorrhagic septicemia organism. The blood was not 
cultured, but it is quite likely that it contained the virulent 
strain, and we ean not say that it did not contain the nonviru- 
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lent strain. Neither can we say that the muscle, from which 
the virulent strain was isolated, did not contain the nonvirulent 
strain. By the time that it was apparent that we had the two 
strains, the original material had been discarded. 

These findings tend to complicate, for the time being, at least, 
our views on the etiological significance of the hemorrhagic 
septicemia organisms and their bearing on immunological reac- 
tions. May the presence of hemorrhagic septicemia organisms 
of a low virulence stimulate the production of antibodies suf- 
ficient to protect the host against infection with a virulent epi- 
zootie strain, or may it have just the opposite effect, namely, 
that of sensitizing the animal and rendering it more susceptible? 

Can a nonvirulent strain, such as was isolated from the lung 
of the calf, undergo mutation and become virulent? The writer 
has been able to change, at will, the character of the growth, 
in bouillon, of a virulent culture of Bacterium bovisepticum, 
by simply altering the composition of the medium. Future ex- 
periments may show that we can alter the virulence in the 
same way. 

We have reason to believe that alterations in virulence do 
take place under natural conditions. In fact, our present views 
on the nature of the disease are based on that assumption. Some 
strains of the hemorrhagic septicemia organism retain indefi- 
nitely their virulence for laboratory animals. Others become 
avirulent in a comparatively short length of time. To restore 
virulent properties to a strain that has become avirulent is a 
difficult task, with our present knowledge. The demonstration 
that organisms of low virulence suddenly become exalted in the 
animal body is even more difficult. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS 


(Practitioners and others are invited to contribute to this depart- 
ment reports of unusual and interesting cases which may be helpful 
to others in the profession.) 


PATHOGENIC EFFECTS OF CAPILLARIA WORMS ON 
CHICKENS 


By E. L. Stusss and Howarp CRAWLEY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ON September 6, 1921, three White Wyandotte chickens, three 
months old, were brought to the laboratory of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, 
for examination. The owner is a breeder of high-class birds 
and has a flock of 175, at that time consisting of 50 adult hens, 
50 pullets and 75 young chickens. He was having no trouble 
with the hens or pullets, the infection being confined to the 
younger members of the flock. At the time given, three or four 
had died, and nine others were affected. 

The symptoms were droopiness, slight diarrhea and *progres- 
sive emaciation, this condition terminating in death after about 
a week. The flock was being fed plenty of greens, boiled oats, 
all the mash they wanted, and grain at night. 

At autopsy all three of the birds received at the laboratory 
showed a chronic proliferative enteritis, which was very severe 
in one of the three, the intestinal walls being greatly thickened. 
This condition extended from the gizzard almost to the reetum. 
Microscopical examination of serapings of the mucous mem- 
brane and the contents of the intestinal lumen showed numerous 
nematodes. These were of two species (//eterakis vesicularis 
and Capillaria sp.). The former worm is normally a parasite of 
the eaeca, and is said to measure 7 to 13 mm. for the males, 
and 10 to 15 mm. for the females. 

In the case of the most badly affected chicken, however, the 
Heterakis worms were present throughout the entire length of 
the intestine. Further, while morphologically identical to H. 
vesicularis, they were small for this species. The males ranged 
from 4.0 to 5.4 mm. long, and a mature female, as evidenced by 
the presence of eggs, was but 7.2 mm. long. An immature female 
gave a length of 4.6 mm. 

While these worms probably aided in bringing about the con- 
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dition described, the greater blame must be placed on the Capul- 
laria. The female of this form varied from 11 to 13 mm. long 
and the eggs measured 45 to 25 microns. The males were some- 
what smaller. The genus Capillaria has recently been separated 
from Trichosomum, and is made up of worms the posterior ends 
of which are but slightly thicker than the anterior, whereas in 
Trichosomum the posterior ends are much thicker. Ail of these 
so-called whipworms have the habit of attaching themselves to 
the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal, the result of 
which is profound irritation and the secretion of a large quantity 
of mucus. In consequence the group is distinctly pathogenic. 

The literature doess not permit of a positive determination of 
the species of the worm found. Travassas (Memorias do Insti- 
tuto Oswaldo Cruz, vol. 7, pp. 146-172, 1917) gives two species 
of Capillaria as present in domesticated chickens, C. retusa and 
C. strumosa. These are separated according to the relative 
lengths of the narrow and broad portions. This, however, is 
not a particularly good character, for the worms taper rather 
regularly, and it is not at all easy to say where the narrow part 
ends and the broad part begins. This same author gives the 
following figures for the size of the eggs: C. retusa, 56-60 by 
28-32 microns; C. strumosa, 60 by 25 microns. 

As already mentioned, the eggs of the worm, under consid- 
eration measured 45 by 25 microns. It is possible, therefore, 
that it is a new species, but a more extended study than has yet 
been made would be necessary in order to determine this point. 

The observation, however, is considered worthy of record, 
owing to the undoubted pathogenicity of the worm to chickens. 
It is probably also commoner than is generally supposed, since 
its position close up against the mucous membrane and embedded 
in mucus allows it to be overlooked unless a careful search is 
made. 


Dr. H. B. Wilkerson, of Bedford, Va., writes that he has had 
excellent results in the treatment of cerebrospinal meningitis 
in horses by the use of fluid extract of aconite. A dose of 5 
minims per 100 pounds body weight is given every 3 hours. 
The treatment is continued until the symptoms of delirium dis- 
appear. 
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THE So-CaLLep BorryoMycosis in Man. G. Romano. Tumori 
(Rome), vol. 8, p. 129, Aug. 10, 1921. (Abst. in Jour. 
Amer. Med. Assoe., vol. 77, p. 1139, Oct. 1, 1921.) 


Romano’s deductions from three cases personally observed 
and from the scanty literature on botryomycomas are that there 
is no identity between the disease in man and in horses Even 
those with the most experience are dubious whether to class the 
nodule as a neoplasm or a granuloma, and the term ‘‘human 
botryomycosis’’ is misleading. 


TUBERCULOSIS IMMUNIZING VaccINE. N. Raw. Brit. Med. Jour., 
1921, No. 3147, p. 594. Abs. in Amer. Rev. of Tubere., vol. 
5 (1921), p. 119. 


Since 1906 human, bovine and avian tubercle bacilli have been 
subeultured by the author every month. The present growths 
represent the 184th generation. The growths are still luxuriant 
and true to type, but they do not produce tubercles and are 
completely nonpathogenic to animals. The pathogenicity has 
been tested every year. No change was noted until the 94th 
generation. After that time attenuation became marked, and 
after a year or two the cultures were avirulent. Treatment of 
disease by vaccines prepared from attenuated organisms nat- 
urally means that the production of antibodies will take place 
rapidly without any preliminary shock to the system, such as 
invariably follows the injection of vaccines prepared from viru- 
lent strains of bacteria. With a view to elucidating the real 
amount of tuberculosis in man caused by the human and bovine 
types of bacilli, and also as to immunity produced by one in- 
fection toward the other, Raw instituted clinical observation 
on a large seale in a Liverpool hospital of 900 beds, of which 
he had charge for eighteen years. In no case of primary pul- 
monary tuberculosis did he observe, during the course of the 
illness, tuberculosis of bones, joints, glands or skin, nor *any 
instance of meningitis. Among the surgical cases of tuberculosis, 
28 developed lung symptoms and 25 died. In all cases the 
infection of the lung was either by direct extension from cervical 
lvmph nodes to the apex of the lung, or from a primary focus 
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in the abdomen extending upward through the diaphragm to 
the bronchial nodes and lungs. This large clinieal experiment 
convineed Raw that the human body is attacked by two quite 
distinct forms of tuberculosis: the one conveyed from person to 
person by direct infection and attacking chiefly the lungs, and 
the other conveyed by milk from tuberculous cows, and developed 
in the first few years of life. These two diseases are caused by 
different types of tubercle bacilli which will not live in the body 
at the same time; and one disease produces immunity to the 
other. Hence, Raw always uses a vaeeine prepared from bovine 
cultures in the treatment of the human infections and vice versa. 
The vaeeine which he has had prepared from his attenuated 
cultures is an emulsion of the bacilli, and contains all the prod- 
ucts of the bacillus. It is nontoxie and avirulent, and produces 
no reaction even in large doses. For purposes of immunization 
in susceptible children 6 injections are given at weekly inter- 
vals. This course is repeated in 3 months. The doses recom- 
mended are 0.001, 0.002, 0.003, 0.004, 0.005, 0.006 mem. No 
symptoms have been observed to follow these injections. In the 
treatment of the active disease the doses are much larger than 
have been possible up to now. At least 12 injections should 
be given at intervals of seven days in doses increasing from 
0.001 to a maximum of 0.025 mgm. The vaceine should be 
freshly prepared from the cultures and should not be used after 
one month. It can be used with complete safety in any stage of 
the disease, and even in advanced cases great relief from night 
sweats and toxic symptoms have been noted. The results in 
suitable cases are excellent. Raw has succeeded in immunizing 


completely highly susceptible animals by the use of attenuated 
cultures, and he firmly believes that if all children with a tuber- 
culous history could be safely vaccinated in the manner de- 
seribed they would be placed in a better position to resist in- 


feetion at home. 


RESEARCHES ON INFECTIOUS ABORTION IN Mares. M. Carpano. 

Ann. Ig. (Rome), 29 (1919), No. 11, pp. 752-779. Abs. in 
Ixp. Stat. Ree., vol. 45 (1921), p. 179. 

The author reviews the literature on infectious abortion in 

mares and joint-ill or arthritis in foals and reports the results 

of his study of this disease in Italy, where abortions in mares, 
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particularly the imported stock, are quite common and the foals 
born alive in localities where abortions have occurred are often 
affected with polyarthritis. 

Two microorganisms have been isolated from pathological 
vases, Bacillus abortus equi and a micrococcus of the type of 
Streptococcus equi, the former being considered the causative 
agent. The characteristics of these organisms are described and 
successful experiments are reported on the diagnosis of the 
disease by serum agglutination and on the therapeutie and pro- 
phylactie treatment of the disease with a mixed polyvalent 


serum. 


An Epizooric or Fow. TypHow France. F. d’Herelle. 
Rev. Gén, Méd. Vét., 29 (1920), No. 339, pp. 128-130. Abs. 
in Exp. Stat. Ree., vol. 45 (1921), p. 181. 

The loss occasioned during a series of widespread outbreaks 
of disease among poultry in France was in a great majority of 
cases due to fowl typhoid (Bacterium sanguinarum), the exist- 
ence of which had not previously been reported in that country. 
It is said that in certain places there occurs in coexistence with 
fowl typhoid another disease of undetermined etiology which 
causes a high mortality among fowl and geese, the latter of which 
are not susceptible to fowl typhoid. 


IMMUNIZATION AGAINST BLACKLEG WItH GERM-FREE FILTRATES. 
E. Griiub and W. Zschokke. Schweiz. Arch. Tierheilk., 62 
(1920), Nos. 2, pp. 52-65; 3, pp. 112-122. Abs. in Exp. Stat. 
Ree., vol. 45 (1921), p. 180. 

From a series of experiments on the immunization of guinea 
pigs, sheep, and eattle against blackleg, the authors conelude 
that a single subeutaneous injection of blackleg filtrate produces 
an immunity which protects the animals against double the 
ordinary fatal dose of virulent blackleg material. A second 
inoculation with attenuated virus which is not fatal to normal 
animals, but in itself produces only slight immunity, greatly 
inereases the immunity produced by the filtrate. It is con- 
sidered that the immunity is not only active and lasting against 
the strain used for the preparation of the filtrate but against 


other strains as well. 
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In practice, the single immunization with blackleg filtrate is 
recommended for cattle which are exposed to blackleg infection 
only during the pasture season and the double method for ani- 
mals continually exposed to infection. Inoculation with the virus 
should be given not earlier than 10 days nor later than two 
months after the filtrate inoculation. 


EXPERIMENTS CONCERNING THE ACTION OF COLD ON THE Bopy. 
D. Schade. Miinchen. Med. Wehnschr., 1919, p. 301. 


Regarding the influence of cold on the body, three effects are 
discernible: (1) The harmful action through colloidal tissue 
change in the cells. The injurious effects on the vitality of the 
cell consist in a change in the normal colloidal condition of the 
cell protoplasm, through which the colloidal protoplasm disap- 
pears (vacuolizing degeneration). 

(2) The remote effects of cold which are particularly reflex in 
character, proceed from the sympathetic nervous system (changes 
in the distribution of blood to the internal organs, muscular con- 
tractions, muscular flaccidity, anomaly of secretion of the in- 
ternal glands, for example, the kidneys). 

(3) Lowering of immunity. Experiments conducted on ani- 
mals exposed to intense cold out of doors, proved that such ani- 
mals possessed a lessened resistance to various infecting agents. 

J. P. O’LEary. 


CONCERNING THE NATURE OF NECROTIZING PNEUMONIA IN SWINE 
PLAGuE AND Hog Muller and Sehmid. Miinchen. 
Tierarztl. Wehnscher., 1920, p. 274. 


The authors do not share in the view that swine plague has 
changed its nature in the course of the year and that the classical 
necrotizing form proceeds from the same cause as the chronic 
eatarrhal form. They are of the opinion that the classical necro- 
tizing form of swine plague is by no means a particular infection, 
but rather the pectoral form of acute virus pest (hog cholera). 
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ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 


THE PERCHERON AS AN ARMY HORSE 


Major Gen. Sir John Moore, Director of the British Army 
Veterinary Services in France, has written an excellent book 
on ‘‘Army Veterinary Service in War.’’ From this book the 
following paragraphs are taken: 


AMERICAN HeEAvy DrAauGut Horses 


Though not so weighty and powerful as our best English 
heavy draughts, the American Percheron or crossed Percheron 
on the whole gave great satisfaction and was universally liked 
during the war in France. He teams well, is active, has a good 
constitution, is a good doer, and has good, sound legs and feet. 
The absence of hair on the legs was a great asset in comparison 
to our English heavies under the muddy circumstances of win- 
ter in the forward areas. He is best described as a medium 
heavy, and as such he is quite big enough for the heavy draught 
purposes of war. As a draught animal I do not consider him 
in any way superior to our English Shire or Clydesdale, or to 
the smaller of these breeds of which he may be considered a 
parallel; but there is no doubt that in war he can be more gen- 
erally placed, and can stand hardships better than our heavy 
breeds. Whether or not his relatively satisfactory service in 
France was due in part to a return to the country of his ances- 
tors can only be surmised. He certainly stood the climate very 
well. He shipped to the country on the whole well, and suf- 
fered less from serious respiratory sickness on landing than the 
heavy Shires and Clydesdales. At the same time it must be 
remembered, as I have previously remarked, that respiratory 
sickness is preferable to infection, and in all classes of animals 
incidents of this form of disease were very greatly reduced by 
the rigid taking of temperatures on landing and previous to 
drafting to units. Moreover, the heavy mortality experienced 
amongst Shires and Clydesdales was during the first winter of 
the war, when they were practically without shelter of any 
kind and subjected to incessant rain—a very different state of 
affairs to the ample and good accommodation provided by such 
times as American shipments of heavy animals commenced. 

An idea of utility may be gathered from the records of one 
veterinary hospital in France, at which out of 120 heavy 
draught horses east and sold in two years, 116 were British (the 
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officer commanding was unable to differentiate Clydesdale from 
Shire) and four only were American. 

In another veterinary hospital, a committee of officers, Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps, drew attention to the fact that a fairly 
large percentage of heavy draught American horses had side- 
bones, but expressed the opinion that this defect could soon be 
bred out by careful selection of sires; in like manner to its ex- 
clusion in our English breeds following a more particular classi- 
fication of the defect as an unsoundness. 


MULES 

In animal kind, the hero of the late World’s War—as in all 
other wars in which he has participated—that paragon of excel- 
lence, the mule, finds the premier place. He stands out promi- 
nently as a first-class war animal, and under all circumstances, 
in all climates or situations, whether amongst the mud of France, 
in the deserts of Egypt, on the plains of India, or on the hill- 
tops of the Himalayas, in burning heat or icy snow, his achieve- 
ments have been marvelous. He is as indispensable to war as a 
commander of the forces, and no history of war is complete 
without him. Any demerits he may possess are attributable to 
a psychology peculiarly his own, but his merits are double dis- 
tilled, and little more remains to be said on that account. 


AMERICAN MULES 

Of all countries in the world, none can surpass the United 
States of America for the production of mules, nor compete 
with it in general resources. The mule population of the States 
amounts to nearly 3,000,000, and the fountain never seems to 
run dry. During the South Afriean war, the British govern- 
ment purchased 80,524, and though I have no actual figures to 
guide me, I should say purchases during the late war amounted 
to considerably over a quarter of a million. The strength of 
mules in the British Expeditionary Foree, France, alone 
amounted to roughly 90,000. 

All sorts and sizes of mules are bred in the United States, 
from the small miner 12-3 or 13-0 to the magnificent sugar mule 
16-2 and over. It pays better to breed a mule than a horse, and 
the market is for mining, lumber trade, and the cotton and 
sugar industries of the South. The real home of the American 
mule, and especially the large mule, is Missouri, though lighter 
mules are raised in Texas. If the magie names of Lathrop, 


Missouri and Kansas City are whispered into the long ear of 
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an American mule, he will immediately start a conversation 
about his old home, blue grass, Indian corn shucks and stover, 
his fine big mother, his French and Spanish ancestry on his 
father’s side, and he will air his views on stockyards and ‘‘nig- 
gers’’ generally. The American mule is wonderfully docile, 
and to my mind, quite the most handsome creature of the genus 
Equidae, and lovable withal. His power is best appreciated by 
standing close up to him: at a distance he may look mean. 

As a rider, a mule is of little value, a supreme will and an 
iron mouth, as a rule, prove the drawback. 

* * * Their happy nature goes a long way towards their 
success. They have a habit of worming their way into the 
hearts of our soldiers, and very soon friendly relations are es- 
tablished that work for the common good. Their endurance, 
their comparative. freedom from sickness, their pluck and stout 
heartedness when properly treated, their ability to perform 
work under adverse circumstances and when short commons are 
necessitated, are their usual attributes; and their employment 
in war is a great economic factor. These remarks stand for all 
mules, whether American or otherwise. 

The majority of American mules employed in the various 
theatres of war were for light draught purposes, supplying the 
place of light draught horses in ammunition columns, ete., of 
formations, and receiving the same rations as light draught 
horses. To the latter factor the superiority of the mule over 
the light draught horse is greatly ascribed. If well fed, he 
thrives on work, and in times of idleness he will quickly get fat. 
As an instance of ability to stand the vicissitudes of campaign 
I will quote again the Somme operations in 1916. This offensive 
period resulted in 16,074 debility (poor condition) cases evac- 
uated to veterinary hospitals on lines of communications, of 
which total only 404 were mules. The percentage of inefficiency 
was 4.42 for horses and 0.61 for mules; horses suffered, therefore, 
seven times more than mules. During the winter seasons they 
gave us far less trouble than horses (1 to 3, about) from skin 
disease, and respiratory disease was practically nil. These are 
very strong arguments in favor of the mule. I call to mind the 
limbered general service wagon mules of the 17th Lancers go- 
ing through the streets of Abbeville on a snowy day. They 
were pictures of health, and the bloom of their coats shone in 
spite of the snow. It is only one instance of many, and it made 
one feel proud to belong to our army. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 
AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Proceedings of Fifty-Eighth Annual Meeting, Denver, Colo., 
September 5 to 9, 1921 


(Continued from December JouRNAL) 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 8, 1921 
GENERAL SESSION 


The meeting convened at 1:30 p. m., President David S. White 
presiding. 
Report or Aupir COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT WuiteE: The first item of business will be the re- 
ports of committees. Is the Audit Committee ready to report? 

(Dr. H. Preston Hoskins read the report of the Audit Com- 
mittee, as follows :) 


Your committee begs to report that we have examined the accounts 
of the Treasurer, Dr. Jacob, and a careful audit of his receipts and 
disbursements shows these to be correct. 

The books of the Secretary, Dr. Mayo, have received a very thor- 
ough audit at our hands, and the accounts have been found to be 
correct. 

The accounts of the JOURNAL, in the hands of the Editor, Dr. 
Mohler, were not audited by your committee, these having previously 
been examined by an accountant as provided by the Constitution and 
By-Laws. 

Your committee asks to be allowed to make several recommenda- 
tions: 

1. There appears to be no valid reason for requiring the accounts 
of the Editor to be examined by a qualified accountant (see paragraph 
M of Section 7 of Article V of the Constitution), while this is not re- 
quired of the Secretary or the Treasurer. 

Article 17 of the By-Laws provides for an Auditing Committee, but 
attention is directed to the fact that the personnel of this committee 
may be completely changed from year to year, and a committee may 
not have a single experienced member on its personnel. The five mem- 
bers are usually widely distributed geographically and do not have 
an opportunity to examine the various books and accounts until the 
annual convention, when the time of the committeemen is often at a 
— a’ considerable amount of time being required for a careful 
audit. 

In view of the fact that the Association has a fiscal year, it would 
appear that the proposed audits might properly be made at the end 
of each fiscal year. 

2. Your committee would also direct attention to the heavy financial 
loss being sustained at the present time by the Association, in con- 
nection with the remittance from Canadian members for initiation 
fees and dues. It would appear that this loss, in connection with the 
present difference in exchange, runs well over one hundred dollars 
per year. This loss could be naturally reduced, we believe, by having 
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the Treasurer maintain a Canadian depository until such time as ex- 
change rates return to normal. Canadian banks are at present pay- 
ing 5% per cent interest on time deposits, and if necessary the funds 
on time deposit in the United States could be reduced an amount 
equal to that being kept on deposit in Canada. 
H. PRESTON HOSKINS, Chairman, 
R. H. MARSTELLER, 
H. E. Bemis, 
Auditing Committee. 
(It was voted, on motion of Dr. Fitch, seconded by Dr. Hilton, 
that the report be received.) 


Report OF 

PRESIDENT WHITE: Has the Executive Board a report to 
make? 

Dr. Hiiton: At the last annual session this Association re- 
ferred to the Executive Board the question of considering 
whether or not the positions of Secretary, Editor and Business 
Manager should be combined. The Executive Board, in oraer 
to look into that matter very closely, appointed a subeommittee 
of the Board. This subcommittee has been looking into the 
question from every angle during the past year, and it has re- 
ported to the Executive Board, which has accepted the recom- 
mendations of the subcommittee. 

In looking over the situation with regard to the appointment 
of a permanent officer for these positions the Executive Board 
has also to consider our financial status. From the report of 
the Treasurer you will note that we are only just balancing our- 
selves. We are going to draw on our capital account, and the 
Executive Board is of the opinion that before a position of 
this kind is made permanent our capital account should pay 
sufficient revenue to pay a greater portion of our operation ex- 
penses. Our Treasurer has at the present time, as you will 
note in his report, money invested in bonds, also money on 
time deposit. We are endeavoring to get as much of that money 
invested in bonds as possible, so we can increase the interest 
on our principal. 

It is therefore recommended by the Executive Board that, 
in view of the facts which I have outlined, the officers be main- 
tained for the coming year as in the past, and the Executive 
Board therefore recommends that the present incumbents of 
these positions, Dr. Mayo, the Secretary, and Dr. Mohler, the 
Editor and Business Manager of the JouRNAL, be maintained 
at the same remuneration as last year for the coming period. 

The Executive Board also wants to recommend an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, but I think it is very important that 

before this notice is given you clearly understand the object of 
the Executive Board in recommending this amendment. Under 
the present Constitution it is one of the duties of the Executive 
Board to recommend to this Association yearly the appoint- 
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ment of a Secretary, Editor and Business Manager. In the 
work of the Executive Board during the past year it was found 
that so long as the Constitution required the Executive Board 
to recommend the appointment to these positions each year, 
and until the Association is in a position to make those posi- 
tions permanent, they will experience a great deal of difficulty in 
getting anyone to consider accepting such a position. 

We don’t know when the Association will be in a position to 
take such action. We are making an extra campaign during the 
coming season. We have organized to try to increase our mem- 
bership. At the present time, before this meeting opened, we 
had but 4,000 active paying members. We have taken in 225 
new members, but there have been some resignations, so we may 
reckon upon approximately 4,000 paying membership. We 
want to double that; we have to double that if we are going 
to extend and become permanent, and for that reason we are 
making a special effort to get new members. 

I thought it well to enlarge on that, so that no member of 
unis Association would think that the Executive Board had 
something that it didn’t want you to understand. That is the 
only reason. Under the Constitution as it stands at present 
a person appointed to either of those positions or the combined 
position may be recommended yearly, but you ean be sure if 
he is an individual capable of filling those combined positions 
he naturally asks what are the chances regarding his perma- 
nency, and he sees the Constitution and sees that the Executive 
Board has to report every year and recommend individuals for 
those positions. 

The Exeeutive Board therefore recommends that paragraph 
L. of section 7 of the Constitution be amended by eliminating 
the word ‘‘yearly.’’ If the recommendation is accepted, it will 
have to be laid on the table until next year before it becomes 
operative. 

Dr. EviAson: As I understand, the proposed amendment was 
to be incorporated as read by Dr. Hilton, at this time. 

Dr. Hirton: The amendment is just to remove the word 
‘‘vearly’’ from that section. 

Dr. ELIAsoN: Wouldn’t it appear to you that there also might 
he a provision as to how long they are to remain in office? 
Where it is a definite appointment there ought to be some 
agency for removal. 

Dr. Hitton: There are. The Constitution provides that 
any of those individuals can be removed from office if neces- 
sary, provided it is recommended by the Executive Board and 
approved by the general session. 

PRESIDENT WHITE: This is simply received at this time and 
will be acted upon at the next meeting. 

Dr. JENSEN : It appears to me that this body has nothing what- 
ever to do with the secretaryship. No change could be made 
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unless the Executive Board recommends it first, and then we 
can have a second whack at it. I am very much opposed to such 
a proposition as that. 
Dr. Cary: I move that the report be accepted and the amend- 
ment be referred to the Executive Board for action next vear. 
(The motion was seconded by Dr. Dimock and carried. ) 
SecRETARY Mayo: The following applications have been fa- 
vorably recommended by the Executive Board: 


C. B. Carpenter, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Pedro de Guia, Manila, P. I. 

J. B. Morales, Manila, P. I. 

Paulina M. Vytiacho, Manila, P. I. 

H. H. Sheeler, Buhl, Idaho. 

W. M. McLeod, Manhattan, Kans. 
Thomas Sims, Hutchinson, Kans. 
Stephen H. Hopkins, Kans. 

William Harvard, St. Augustine, Fla. 


The Board also recommends that the application of Dr. Her- 
minio Bernas, Iloilo, Philippine Islands, be accepted under sus- 
pension of rules. He is a graduate of San Francisco Veterinary 
College in the year 1918. The college has been dropped previ- 
ously, but as it has been out of existence, and is out of existence 
at this time, they recommend that his application be accepted. 

Dr. Hoskins: I move that the report of the Executive Board 
be received and that under suspension of the rules the appli- 
cants whose names have been read be admitted to membership 
by vote of the Association. 

(The motion was seconded by Dr. Dimock and carried. ) 

Dr. ConNAWAY: I move that the rules be suspended and Dr. 
Bernas be elected to membership. 

(The motion was seconded by Dr. Hoskins and carried. ) 

SECRETARY Mayo: The Executive Board recommends that Dr. 
J. W. Buchanan, of Union, 8S. C., be expelled from the Associa- 
tion for violation of the Code of Ethies. 

Dr. Hoskins: I move that the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Board be received and approved by the Association. 

(The motion was seconded by Dr. Goss.) 

Dr. CONNAWAY: Some of the men around me seem to want to 
know what are the circumstances. We wouldn't like to eut a 
man’s head off without knowing the circumstances. 

SECRETARY Mayo: I think it is right that they should know. 
A member from North Carolina sent in some advertisements 
trom local papers of the Carolinas Remedies Company, of which 
Dr. Buchanan is the president, and said that they didn’t like it 
down in South Carolina. I wrote to Dr. Buchanan and told him 
that complaint had been made and that I hoped that he would 
discontinue this. I also wrote to the dean of the college from 
which he graduated, sending him copies of the advertisement, 
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and asking him if he couldn’t bring some pressure to bear on 
Dr. Buchanan to discontinue. We weren’t able to accomplish 
anything. ‘‘Satisfaction guaranteed,’’ and so on. It is glar- 
ing. After we couldn’t get him to discontinue it, charges were 
preferred by the Resident Secretary from that State, and Dr. 
Buchanan was notified to appear and defend himself against 
those charges. He replied, tendering his resignation to the 
Association. I notified him then that in my judgment the Exeeu- 
tive Board would not accept the resignation of a member against 
whom charges were pending, and that he should appear and 
defend himself against those charges, and he has made no answer 
to that. 

Dr. BELL: I was a member of the Executive Board of the 
Southeastern States Association last winter, and Dr. Buchanan 
had an application in for membership, and we rejected him on 
those grounds. 

(The motion to accept the recommendation of the Executive 
Board that Dr. Buchanan be expelled from the Association was 
put to vote and was carried. ) 

Secretary Mayo: At the last meeting in Columbus the Ex- 
ecutive Board was authorized to appoint a Council on Chemistry 
and Pharmacy similar to that of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. The Executive Board has had this under consideration 
during the past year, and it recommends that the Council on 
Chemistry and Pharmacy be made a permanent committee, con- 
sisting of five members, one to be appointed for one year, one 
for two years, one for three years, one for four years and one 
for five years—that is, at first—and that one shall go off this 
committee each year thereafter. 

Dr. STaNGE: Wouldn’t that require an amendment to the 
Constitution and By-Laws? 

SEcRETARY Mayo: I think it would. It hadn’t occurred to me 
before. ‘‘There shall be the following standing committees con- 
sisting of five members except as otherwise provided.’’ It gives 
the five committees, but it would seem to me that they can be 
otherwise provided if the Association so desires. 

Dr. Cary: In construing that part of the By-Laws, that 
‘‘otherwise provided’’ meant for other committees, not stand- 
ing committees. If you put this through, you have to have an 
amendment to the By-Laws. Therefore I move that this recom- 
mendation be offered as an amendment and referred to the 
Executive Board for report next year. 

(The motion was seconded by Dr. Adams and carried.) 

SrecrETARY Mayo: I have some telegrams I would like to read. 
I think the Association will be interested in them. 

I sent a message of greeting to Dr. Archibald, a member of 
the Executive Board from the Sixth District, who is ill. He 
says: ‘‘Thanks for the kind wishes, and I hope you have a pleas- 
ant and profitable meeting.’’ 
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I also received a message from Dr. Blattenberg, Lima, Ohio: 
‘‘Why is mountain dew? Best wishes for good meeting.’’ 
(Laughter. ) 

Report OF COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE AND EDUCATION ~ 

PRESIDENT WHITE: Is the Committee on Intelligence and 
Education ready to report? 

(Dr. Bergman read the report of the Committee on Intelli- 
gence and Education, as follows:) 


During the past year twelve of the fourteen veterinary colleges in 
the United States and Canada approved by this Association have been 
visited by members of this committee, and in addition one college, the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, Division of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, which is asking recognition this year as an approved institution. 
With two exceptions these institutions were visited while school was 
in session. In all cases the visiting members of the committee were 
courteously received, every assistance being given in carrying out the 
inspection and all requested information relative to entrance require- 
ments, curricula, faculties, teaching methods, equipment, etc., freely 
furnished. 

Data secured by the committee indicate that all veterinary colleges 
at present recognized by the Association are complying with the regu- 
lations relative to entrance requirements, length of curriculum and 
transfer of students. Relative to the latter, the Secretary has from 
time to time referred correspondence to the committee from various 
deans relative to questions of transfer of students from certain of 
the nonaccredited schools. Questions relative to the interpretation 
and enforcement of entrance requirements, status of Federal Board 
students and certain individual cases needing special consideration 
have been referred by various deans to the committee for suggestions, 
the attitude in all cases being to comply with the suggestions made. 

Investigations of the various colleges this year showed, in a num- 
ber of institutions, a marked improvement in general condition over 
last year, improvements varying from additional buildings and equip- 
ment to improvement of faculty personnel and general instructional 
methods. Several institutions have secured within the last year mod- 
ern buildings which were badly needed, the aggregate value of which 
will total into several hundreds of thousands of dollars. The com- 
mittee believes that it is not breaking faith in stating that the A. V. 
M. A. through its Committee on Intelligence and Education has by 
correspondence, recommendations and personal conference with college 
authorities been of considerable assistance to the deans in securing 
many of the above-mentioned improvements. Developments of the 
past year would seem to indicate that close cooperation between this 
committee and the deans of the various veterinary colleges can be 
made of considerable mutual benefit in securing needed improvements 
at the various schools, working ultimately for the betterment of the 
veterinary educational situation, which is the aim of the Association. 

The future standing of the veterinary profession depends upon the 
educational standards it maintains. The foundation of the profes- 
sion is its education. If the veterinary profession can not, or does 
not, maintain educational standards equivalent to those of other pro- 
fessions, then it can not expect to become permanently established on 
an equal plane with them. 

It is the earnest desire of the committee to cooperate with the va- 
rious veterinary colleges for the betterment of veterinary education. 
The attitude of the committee should be and is a cooperative and 
helpful one rather than strictly critical. It is not the intention to 
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injure or work a hardship on any educational institution by excessive 
demands, but rather request a reasonable standard of eaucavional 
efficiency. As has been demonstrated in the past, the prestig. of the 
A. V. M. A. can be of considerable assistance to the various schools 
in securing needed improvements. 

During the past year the committee has had two meetings in Chi- 
cago, the first at the time of the Live Stock Sanitary Association 
meeting, to discuss the recommendations of the committee as ap- 
proved at the Columbus meeting, hear subcommittee reports and out- 
line future plans, and the second following the inspections of the va- 
rious schools to discuss the general educational situation, outline sug- 
gestions to the various schools and plan the committee report for this 
year. Criticisms and suggestions which the committee believes of a 
constructive nature have been forwarded to the deans of various in- 
stitutions and for the most part have been acknowledged and favor- 
ably received. 

Considerable comment has been made in the veterinary press gen- 
erally, the past two or three years, relative to the decrease in num- 
ber of students attending veterinary colieges since the year 1916. 
The following tabulation shows a total of 870 students matriculated 
for the session 1920-21 in the fifteen veterinary colleges accredited 
by this Association. Of this number 187 were freshmen. In addition 
there were approximately 120 students attending colleges not ac- 
credited, or a total of 990 attending the veterinary colleges in the 
United States and Canada. This is approximately one-third the num- 
ber attending the 23 veterinary colleges existing in 1916. 

Numerous factors are responsible for this decline, the principal 
one undoubtedly being the increase in entrance reirements and 
length of curriculum. There are those who have become so alarmed 
over a shortage of veterinarians that they have advised lowering en- 
trance requirements and the veterinary colleges again accepting any 
one unable to enter the other learned professions. This is certainly 
not the remedy. The remedy iies rather in increased publicity regard- 
ing the profession’s attainments, better remuneration for service, bet- 
ter appropriations for veterinary colleges and veterinary research 
whereby veterinary education may assume a position on a par with 
the other professional and technical lines of work and be properly 
regarded and appreciated by the public. Our worthy president, Dr. 
White, summed up the situation in a few remarks in a recent address 
when he stated as follows: 

“We are already far enough behind the entrance requirements of 
the other professions. We can not make progress by walking back- 
wards. In the final outcome the matter will adjust itself. If in the 
next few years the number entering the profession is too small to 
meet the demand, the public will recognize the fact and we will 
again find our veterinary institutions filled.” 

Last year the Association approved a recommendation of this com- 
mittee that it be empowered to outline what ‘might be regarded as 
the “essentials of an approved veterinary college” and also a schedule 
whereby veterinary colleges might be graded and, if desirable, classi- 
fied, and after submitting these to the Executive Board that the two 
bodies inaugurate the use of the same for the inspection of veterinary 
colleges during the year 1920-1921. In working out the suggested out- 
lines the committee studied closely the general plan used by the Council 
on Medical Education of the American Medical Association and secured 
valuable cooperation from the secretary, Dr. N. P. Colwell. The mat- 
ter of a schedule for wrading and classifying veterinary colleges has 
been given considerable study by this committee; however, no plan 
is suggested or recommendations made at this time. The matter needs 
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STUDENT ATTENDANCE AT APPROVED VETERINARY COLLEGES, SEsslo.« 1920-21. 


Name of Institution i — Third | Fourth Special) 


Year Year | Year 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute. . 

Colorado Agricultural Colle aoe 

Georgia State Agriculiural ic 

Indiana Veterinary College... . . 

lowa State College 

Kansas State Agricultural College. 

Michigan Agricultural College. . . 

Universite de Montreal... . 

New York State Veterinary College (Cornell). 

New York State Veterinary Coes (New York 
University) 

Ohio State University .. . 

Ontario Veterinary C ollege (Toronto, Canada) 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. . 

State College of Washington. . 


. 


4 1 Recommended for ‘approval 1921. 


further study, and it is probable that the cooperation of the deans 
of the various colleges will be requested at a future time to assist 
in the outlining of such a schedule. The following tentative outline 
of the essentials of an approved veterinary college has been pre- 
pared by this committee to serve as an aid in the inspection of vet- 


erinary colleges: 
ESSENTIALS OF AN APPROVED VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Entrance Requirements 

1. The matriculation requirement of an approved veterinary college 
shall be not less than four years of high-school work or equivalent 
studies taken in other preparatory schools, provided that candidates 
for admission to approved veterinary schools who can not present a 
satisfactory certificate from the proper official of the school or schools 
attended covering the required amount of preparatory work may be 
admitted upon passing satisfactory examinations approved by the 
proper State educational officers. 


Administration of Entrance Requirements 


2. The admission of students to the veterinary school must be in 
the hands of a responsible committee or examiner, whose records 
shall always be open for inspection. Documentary evidence of the 
student’s preliminary education should be obtained and kept on file. 
When the veterinary school is an integral part of a university, this 
work usually devolves on the university examiner. Unless the uni- 
versity examiner and his records are closely accessible, however, some 
officer at the veterinary school should obtain and keep on file docu- 
mentary evidence of each student’s preliminary education, including 
both high-school and collegiate work. 

Advanced Standing 

3. (a) Full advanced standing may be granted to students only 
for work done in other approved veterinary schools, and in granting 
advanced standing official verification of the student’s previous vet- 
erinary work should be obtained by direct correspondence with the 
college previously attended, and his preliminary qualifications should 
also be verified and recorded the same as for freshman students. 

(b) Advanced standing granted to students for work done in non- 
approved veterinary colleges should be strictly on the basis of exam- 
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inations in the particular subjects in which credit is desired. As in 
the case of students seeking full advanced standing, official verifica- 
tion of the student’s previous veterinary work should be obtained and 
his preliminary qualifications should be verified and recorded. 


Attendance 


4. (a) The college should require that students be in actual at- 
tendance in the college within the first ten days of each session and 
thereafter. 

(b) Actual attendance at classes should be insisted on except for 
good cause, such as for sickness, and no credit should be given for 
any course where the attendance has been less than 80 per cent of 
the full time. 

Supervision 

5. (a) There should be careful and intelligent supervision of the 
entire school by the dean or other executive officer who holds and has 
sufficient authority to carry out fair ideals of veterinary education 
as determined by the present-day knowledge of veterinary medicine. 

(b) There should be a good system of records showing conveniently 
and in detail the credentials, attendance and grades of the students, 
by means of which an exact knowledge can be obtained regarding each 
student’s work. Records should also be kept showing readily the 
attendance of students at hospital and ambulatory clinics. 


Faculty 

6. (a) The college should provide at least five thoroughly trained 
veterinarians in charge of major departments, salaried so that they 
may devote their entire time to instruction and to that research with- 
out which they can not well keep up with the rapid progress being 
made in their subjects. A sufficient number of assistant veterinarians 
should be provided to conduct the work properly, the number of the 
latter being governed by the number of students and amount of re- 
search work being conducted. In no case should a head of department 
be a veterinarian of less than five years’ experience in his particular 
major subjects. 

(b) The faculty should be made up of graduates of recognized vet- 
erinary colleges. Other than veterinarians should be selected as teach- 
ers of veterinary subjects only under exceptional circumstances and 
only when veterinarians of equal special capacity are not available. 
The faculty should be thoroughly organized with an executive head 
or dean and each department having its head professor directly re- 
sponsible for all instruction given in his particular department. 


Curriculum 

7. (a) The college curriculum should be fully graded and extend 
over four collegiate years of not less than thirty-two weeks each and 
of not less than seventeen credit hours per week, exclusive of time 
required for matriculation and holidays. The courses offered in the 
various subjects should be set forth in the annual announcement, 
so as to show for each course its number, subject, content, character 
(lecture, recitation, laboratory or clinic), length of time devoted to 
each and the amount of credit allowed. The courses for each class 
should also be clearly set forth in a class schedule, for the guidance 
of the students. 

(b) The college should give two years of work consisting largely 
of laboratory work in well-equipped laboratories of anatomy, histol- 
ogy, pathology, embryologv, physiology, chemistry, bacteriology, phar- 
macology, therapeutics and clinical diagnosis. In addition selected 
animal husbandry subjects, such as breed types and judging of live- 
stock, animal breeding and feeds and feeding, should be required. 
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Present-day knowledge makes it essential that these subjects be in 
charge of full-time, well-trained teachers. 

(c) Two years of clinical work with courses in medicine, surgery 
(including surgical anatomy and operative surgery on experimental 
subjects), obstetrics, serum therapy, parasitclogy, sanitation, food 
hygiene and necroscopy. 

General Teaching Facilities and Instruction 

8. (a) The college should show evidences of thorough and reason- 
ably modern instructional methods in all departments. Adequate class- 
room and laboratory facilities and such equipment as is generally 
regarded as being essential to the teaching of the various laboratory 
branches should be provided. Evidences should be shown that student 
work is being carefully supervised and that equipment and facilities 
are being intelligently used in the training of veterinary students. 

(b) Each college should be supplied with such auxiliary equipment 
as projection and photographic apparatus, charts and other apparatus 
now so generally used in medical teaching. 

(c) Modern experimental laboratory work in physiology, pharma- 
cology, bacteriology, as well as for medical research, necessitates a 
supply of animals such as frogs, rabbits, guinea-pigs, etc., and proper 
provision is necessary for the housing and care of such animals. 

(d) There should be sufficient embalmed material to enable each 
student to dissect the lateral half of the horse, ox, pig, sheep, dog, cat 
and fowl and to provide cross sections, special dissections and other 
demonstration material. Care should be used to provide material 
from both sexes of each species for simultaneous dissections and 
demonstrations. Pregnant and immature subjects for dissection are 
also helpful. In the case of the horse, at least, a living animal 
should be in the dissecting room for a “palpator.” 

(e) The college should have a working library, to include the more 
modern veterinary text and reference books together with related 
scientific text-books and journal files. The library should receive regu- 
larly the leading veterinary and related scientific periodicals, the cur- 
rent numbers of which should be in racks or on tables easily acces- 
sible to the students. At the end of each year these periodicals should 
be bound and added to the files of bound periodicals. The library 
room should be properly lighted and heated, and open during all or the 
greater part of the day. 

(f) There should be a working museum having its various anatom- 
ical, surgical, obstetrical, pathological and other specimens carefully 
prepared, labeled and indexed so that any specimen may be easily 
found and employed for teaching purposes. It is suggested that so 
far as possible with each pathologic specimen coming from _ post- 
mortems there also be kept the record of the postmortem, the clinical 
history of the patient on which the postmortem was held and micro- 

scopic slides showing the minute structures of the diseases shown in 
the gross specimen. The museum furnishes an excellent means of 
correlating the work of the department of pathology with that of the 
clinical departments. 
Clinical Facilities and Instruction 


9. (a) The college should be provided with a clinic building or clinic 
rooms with facilities for receiving, recording, examining and treating 
medical and surgical cases of all species of animals. The building 
should contain a dispensary with drugs, instruments and instrument 
sterilizers; one or more operating rooms with operating tables for 
large and small animals; a clinic room for the examination and daily 
treatment of patients, and stalls and kennels for hospital patients. 
(b) An average of not less than 100 cases per month, well dis- 
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tributed as to species, is desirable for senior classes of twenty-five 
students or less, these cases to be of such character as to permit the 
students to see and study the common variety of surgical and med- 
ical cases in each species. 

(c) Clinical instruction should be offered to junior and senior stu- 
dents. The same cases may be used for both classes, each case being 
assigned to a senior student having one or more junior assistants. 
Each student group should be responsible for making a detailed ex- 
amination of the patient assigned, assisting in the treatment, and 
making careful records of the case until it is discharged from the 
hospital. Where clinical material is limited the instructors should 
see that each student in the class has knowledge of each and every 
case, and students should be required to pass examinations in their 
clinical work as well as any other subject. 

(d) Facilities should be provided for proper postmortems on ani- 
mals dying in the clinics during each college session, which should be 
attended by both classes and participated in by senior students. 
These should be performed in cooperation with the professor of 
pathology. 

(e) The clinical staff should include the professors of medicine and 
surgery and their assistants, and they should have the close coopera- 
tion of the professors of pathology and bacteriology. The examina- 
tion of patients, the preparation of drugs and instruments should be 
under the close supervision of the instructors, and all treatment and 
operations should be done by the instructors assisted by the students 
assigned to the case. Attendance at the clinic should be prompt and 
regular on the part of students and instructors. 

(f) An ambulatory clinic should be maintained for senior students 
under the direction of a good practitioner and instructor who is a 
regular member of the faculty. Students should be assigned to this 
work in small groups for definite periods, and the members of each 
group should go on all calls during their periods of assignment. 

19. A clear statement of the college’s requirements for admission, 
tuition, sessions, courses offered and graduation should be clearly set 
forth in regular annual catalogs or announcements. 

In visiting the various colleges this year your committee has en- 
deavored to apply the above outline as a basis for judging the work 
of the various institutions, and it has proven of material assistance 
in securing a greater degree of uniformity in the school inspections. 
No institution visited presented, of course, a condition of 100 per 
cent efficiency. As previously stated, certain institutions showed a 
marked improvement over their 1919-20 condition and have en- 
deavored to carry out as far as possible previous suggestions and 
recommendations of this committee. 

Last year at the Columbus meeting this Association approved of 
the principle of a publicity campaign the aim of which was to bring 
before the public some of the important phases of veterinary medicine 
in reference to the relation of the profession to public health, ad- 
vancement in education, field and scope of work and its general rela- 
tion to society. However, after careful consideration by this com- 
mittee, in addition to conferences with the Executive Board, it was 
not deemed advisable, on account of lack of funds, to begin publicity 
work of this nature the past year. Recently the subject has again 
been brought to the attention of the profession through the editorial 
columns of one of our veterinary journals, wherein comment and sug- 
gestions are presented in connection with a discussion of a “News 
Service for Science” recently established in Washington, D. C., under 
the name of “Science Service.” Science Service is the name of an 
agency newly established in Washington through the generosity of 
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Mr. Edward Scripps of Miramar, Calif., for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge regarding science. The governing board of fifteen trustees is 
composed of representatives of the National Academy of Sciences, the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, the National 
Research Council, the Scripps Estate, and the journalistic profession. 
Its function is to serve all sciences, acting, as it were, as an ethical 
agent between scientific circles and the outside world, and through 
popular science writings instruct the people as a whole regarding the 
aims and achievements of the various branches of modern science. 
It would seem that this service might afford the means of giving to 
veterinary science and the veterinary profession a wider and more 
desirable publicity, and is worthy of investigation by this Association. 


Summary 


1. This committee recommends the following list of veterinary col- 
leges as approved colleges for the ensuing year: 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, College of Veterinary Medicine. 

Colorado State College, Division of Veterinary Medicine. 

; Georgia State College of Agriculture, Division of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 

Indiana Veterinary College. 

Iowa State College, Division of Veterinary Medicine. 

Kansas State Agricultural College, Division of Veterinary Medicine. 

L’Ecole de Médecine Vétérinaire, Université de Montreal. 

Michigan Agricultural College, Division of Veterinary Science. 

New York State Veterinary College at Cornell University. 

New York State Veterinary College at New York University. 

Ohio State University, College of Veterinary Medicine. 

Ontario Veterinary College, Toronto University. 

State College of Washington, College of Veterinary Science. 

Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, School of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

University of Pennsylvania, School of Veterinary Medicine. 

2. This committee recommends that the “Essentials of an Approved 
Veterinary College” as herewith submitted be approved. 

3. This committee recommends that this Association, through an 
authorized committee, investigate the newly organized “Science Serv- 
ice” as herein mentioned, and if advisable endeavor to have such edu- 
cational publicity articles prepared as may properly give the pro- 
fession wider publicity, and, following approval of the committee, be 
placed at the disposal of this science news agency for publication. 

4. This committee recommends that, in order that sufficient funds 
may be available for the work of the Committee on Intelligence and 
Education to carry out properly its projected work, the Budget Com- 
mittee, if it deems advisable, increase the appropriation for the work 
of this committee from $1,000 to $1,500 for the ensuing year. 

Cassius Way, Chairman 

(Term expires 1922), 
L. ENos Day 

(Term expires 1921), 
L. W. Goss 

(Term expires 1925), 
B. T. SIMMS 

(Term expires 1924), 
H. D. BERGMAN, Secretary 

(Term expires 1923), 

Committee on Intelligence and Education. 
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PresiveNt WuiltE: You have heard the very excellent report 
of the Committee on Intelligence and Edueation. What shall 
be done with it? 

Dr. Sisson: I move that the report be adopted. 

(The motion was seconded by Dr. Hoskins.) 

Dr. EicHHorRN: There is one recommendation with regard to 
the heads of departments which I think ought to be amended. 
If I understand correctly, the statement was that the head of 
any department should require five years’ experience in that 
particular branch. It seems to me that sometimes it might 
work to the disadvantage of a particular college if you adopt 
that. Have the time limit stated definitely. It might be that 
the professor in some veterinary college might be suited if 
there is a vacancy in some other department. If we adopt this, 
I don’t think this could be accomplished, so I move that the com- 
mittee change this particular clause. 

PRESIDENT WHITE: Is this clause mandatory, Dr. Bergman? 

Dr. BERGMAN: It says ‘‘in no case should a department,’’ ete. 
It is not mandatory. 

PRESIDENT WHITE: The motion to aecept the report is before 
you. 
Dr. R. C. Moore: I would like to offer an amendment to the 
report: That the St. Joseph Veterinary College be considered 
in the accredited list of this Association. 

(The motion was seconded by Dr. Conrad.) 

Dr. BerGMan: If I understand Dr. Moore’s motion correctly, 
it is that the St. Joseph Veterinary College be added to the list 
of approved veterinary colleges. This would seem to be a very 
extraordinary request on the part of Dr. Moore, as this com- 
mittee has no information as to the condition of this veterinary 
college during the past year. St. Joseph Veterinary College 
was discredited at the New Orleans meeting and asked for re- 
examination the next year, and the committee, following the re- 
examination, recommended at Columbus that it remain on the 
diseredited list. It does not seem that we should place on the 
approved list a college regarding the present condition of which 
we have no information. 

Dr. R. C. Moore: I would like to explain the situation. Last 
year, when we were rejected at Columbus, a motion was made 
immediately asking that our institution be inspected again for 
future consideration. During the discussion on that question 
the Chair made the statement that it was unnecessary to adopt 
such a motion because our college would be regularly inspected 
in the rounds of inspections. We have depended upon that state- 
ment. We have waited day after day, throughout the year, 
expecting from time to time that this committee would visit us 
and inspect the institution. I even waited at home until the 
last train before I could reach this convention, thinking they 
might stop there on their way to the meeting, as most of them 
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lived beyond that point. They did not come. The fact that it 
has not been inspected is no fault of ours. We are meeting 
every requirement as read here today by the chairman of this 
committee. We have put in last year our full time as we did 
the year before, of thirty-two weeks of actual teaching time. 
We have taught every subject that is required. We have taught 
it as thoroughly, I believe, as any other school is doing. Our 
clinies have been good. In fact, the men who have graduated 
from that institution in the last year, I believe, particularly 
have demonstrated this fact, and they have passed your State 
boards wherever they have gone. Not a single failure has been 
reported this year. 

We graduated thirty-seven men. We had a hundred students, 
and we did not admit a single man except on the high-school 
requirements as required by this Association, and we do not 
see why we should be discriminated against, and not be allowed 
the privilege of other members of this Association. The faculty 
and members of that institution are members of this Associa- 
tion. We have been members of this Association for a good 
many years. We have done our part as best we could for the 
upbuilding of this Association. We believe we have no right 
to be discriminated against because of no failure on our part. 

We ask to be reinstated to the list of accredited colleges, and 
if we are found to be not living up to these conditions, we are 
willing to take the consequences. I ask you, gentlemen, to con- 
sider this carefully and not do an act that will ruin an institution 
that has labored year after year, and that will ruin the men 
at the head of the institution who had labored year after year 
for the upbuilding of the institutions of the country. I ask you 
to consider this carefully and vote as you think is right. 

If we are discredited this year it means another hardship to 
maintain a sufficient number of students to meet our expenses. 
We did so last year, notwithstanding the fact that we received 
a stunning blow, and accusations were made against us, that 
somehow or other came to the committee, that were not correct. 

I want to say one thing while I am on the floor. I am not 
saying this to discredit the committee, but to prove what I said. 
The statement was made at Columbus (that was one of the 
contentions of the committee) that we had admitted men to 
advanced standing who should not have been admitted. The 
chairman of the committee made the statement that we had ad- 
mitted Edward Trenton Prends, who had come to us with credit 
for two years’ work in the Iowa College, with a certificate on 
which was written ‘‘disqualified.’’ I didn’t believe it at the 
time. The man had been an elegant student, and the committee 
went on to’say that this man was not bright. Where they got 
their information I do not know. I have in my pocket a photo- 
graph of that certificate. It is here for your inspection. Not a 
single line of any description is written across its face. Down 
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in the corner, however, is written: ‘‘Letter of honorable dis- 
missal hereunto attached.’’ 

1 have the letter here, which reads as follows: 

‘“*To Whom It May Concern: This is to certify that Edward 
Trenton Prends is this day at his own request granted this tes- 
timony of honorable dismissal, September 14, 1918.”’ It is 
signed by the registrar. 

They didn’t stop with that. It seemed that they liked him. 

‘*Mr. Trenton Prends, Moulton, lowa. My dear Mr. Prends: 
Replying to yours of the 1st instant, we are inclosing herewith 
certificate of your eredit with letter of honorable dismissal. 
We are sorry to lose you from our student enrollment and hope 
you will enjoy your work wherever you decide to register, and 
that you will return te Towa State College later to finish your 
course.’ 

I admitted this man on these eredentials, and I believe I 
did right. I believe they are as clear as can be, and I am read- 
ing you this to show you that this committee has been mis- 
informed from some source or other. I believe it was an injustice 
to this man to make a statement of this kind. That is the reason 
I am reading this and showing these documents here for your 
consideration. 

I again ask you to give this your eareful consideration. 

Dr. BERGMAN: Mr. Chairman, one might think from the lat- 
ter part of Dr. Moore’s discussion that his institution was re- 
fused recognition because of this particular case (Trenton 
Prends). If this committee made a mistake in the examination 
of the eredentials of one student, that would not be remarkable, 
because when you go into an institution and commence to ex- 
amine the credentials of the students, it is quite a complicated 
task. At the New Orleans meeting the criticism particularly 
emphasized was the matter of matriculation requirements, be- 
cause at the meeting in New Orleans, when the St. Joseph School 
was first discredited, it had failed to meet the matriculation re- 
quirements laid down by the Association relative to four years’ 
high school, and there was no use of further discussion. Neither 
had the requirements been met at the time of the Columbus 
ineeting, for the school had not yet opened for the season of 
1920-21. 

In addition, however, the objections of the committee to the 
St. Joseph School went further—namely, that there was a lack 
of proper facilities to carry out efficient veterinary educational 
work. So far as this individual instance that Dr. Moore brings 
up is eoneerned, if the committee owes an apology for that, 
all well and good. Don’t think, however, that this individual 
instance was responsible for the discrediting of the St. Joseph 
Veterinary College. The committee recommended that the St. 
-loseph Veterinary College be discredited largely in view of 
the fact that in the opinion of the committee it was not earry- 
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ing out efficient educational methods and did not have the fa- 
cilities to do so. 

Relative to the inspection of the St. Joseph College this year, 
if the committee had had any idea that it desired inspection, 
it would have been given. The committee was not requested to 
inspect the college by the college authorities, neither was it in- 
structed by the Association to inspect the college. 

The committee discussed the ease of the St. Joseph Veterinary 
College at the meeting in Chicago in December, and it was agreed 
that inasmuch as we had not been requested to do so, we would 
not inspect the college. Do you suppose for a minute that this 
committee would walk into an institution over which the Asso- 
ciation has no jurisdiction and inspect it without being re- 
quested to do so? If we had been requested to inspect the St. 
Joseph Veterinary College we would have done so. As a mat- 
ter of fact we heard reports to the effect that it was immaterial 
to the college whether it was recognized by this Association or not. 

We sincerely hope, as the committee is directly responsible, 
that this Association will not see fit to approve this college 
without definite information as to its present condition and 
educational methods being employed. 

Dr. Canii: Last year we asked for a committee to investigate 
this college at once that we might be put upon the accredited 
list. The Secretary at that time made the remark that he would 
fight with every power available the appointment of a special 
committee or a visitation of the regular committee to this school 
at that time, saying at the time that this would be investigated 
and looked after during the regular visitations. Dr. Cary in 
his remarks said that this school would be visited by the regu- 
lar committee during the course of the year. We not only asked 
for this committee to investigate us, but we tried to get a special 
committee or this committee to make a special trip to investigate 
us, and did not succeed. It seems strange to me that in the 
face of that evidence this committee will come before you here 
and say that they had not received an application from this 
college to visit it. 

During the year we have endeavored to keep up the high 
standard of the school as it has been in the past. The statement 
was made that the college was lacking in certain essentials. I 
would refer the Doctor to the previous report of the previous 
committee, which complimented us upon our laboratory facilities 
and the manner.in which the work was conducted. No change 
had been made during the time. It is strange that two com- 
mittees would differ to that extent. 

We waited until last Sunday for this committee. It is no 
fault of ours. If this convention thinks it is fair to this school 
that we should stay on the discredited list for another year on 
account of a mistake of this committee, it is up to you. We ask 
for nothing but justice. (Applause.) 
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Dr. Conrap: It has been my pleasure and privilege to be in 
close proximity to this college. I live a short distance out of 
this city. I will state plainly I never had any request to visit 
this college. I go to St. Joseph frequently, and invariably loiter 
around and visit the college and visit the classes. I am a mem- 
ber of the State Veterinary Board in Kansas, having been ap- 
pointed this last year. I looked over the papers of the graduate 
members of the class, and I must say, in highest regard, they 
passed better examinations than I ever had the privilege of read- 
ing from any college or any institution. 

I am not saying this on account of any friendship I have 
for the college, the professors, or anything of that sort. This 
talk I give you comes unsolicited. I talked with Dr. Luckey, of 
the Examining Board of Missouri, and every man passed the 
examination. I had the opportunity of perusing some of the 
questions asked this class, and I will state that it was a very 
severe examination. They gave a real examination. We gave 
one entirely different, but covered the subjects in completeness, 
and the men from St. Joseph passed a very creditable examina- 
tion. Dr. Wolfe was president of the board, and he said, ‘‘We 
have to give St. Joseph a handelap for the manner of their edu- 
cating their students in this college.’’ (Applause.) 

Dr. R. C. Moore: I would like to eall attention of the Associa- 
tion to the fact that Dr. Bergman seems to think it would be 
improper to accredit this college without the recommendation 
of the Committee on Intelligence and Education. I just want to 
remark that we were discredited in New Orleans in face of the 
fact that the committee not only recommended us favorably, 
but the chairman of the committee stood before the Association 
and pleaded for our continuance on that list. Yet you took it 
out of the committee’s hands and voted us out. Is it any more 
harm to vote us in without the recommendation of the com- 
mittee than it was to vote us out? (Applause.) 

Dr. GRAEFE: I happened to be present at the Columbus meet- 
ing last vear, and think I understand the proceedings in refer- 
ence to this question. I would take it to mean that that institu- 
jon at that time was promised consideration and inspection dur- 
ing the ensuing year. I have been in the office of the St. Joseph 
Veterinary College onee. I have never been through the institu- 
tion, and know nothing about their equipment or any of the 
other circumstances in question, but it does seem to me like an 
injustice that when these matters are brought so forcibly before 
this Association, the Committee on Intelligence and Education 
did not take the means to be able to know something about this 
institution when this question was brought up at this time. 

I don’t know what the Constitution and By-Laws say in ref- 
erence to that matter, but it seems to me if we want to conduct 
efficiently the aggressiveness of veterinary education in this 
country, when there is one institution in question, as this one 
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has been, that the mere matter of the formal request, whether 
given or not, should not be justification for keeping this institu- 
tion on or off the accredited list, if it is entitled to be on it. It 
seems to me as though it is a matter of justice and justice only, 
and one which, if not given at this time, is going to delay that 
institution another year, which is a very vital factor in its man- 
agement. I don’t want to be responsible for any sentiments 
to lower the educational standards, but I do feel that the inter- 
est of the veterinary profession in this country demands that 
every institution in this country be given justice. (Applause.) 

Dr. SmuMs: As a member of the Committee on Intelligence and 
Education I beg to call attention to the happenings at Columbus 
last year. The St. Joseph Veterinary College did not request 
on the floor at Columbus that we inspect the institution this 
year, but where the request came in was in a motion from Dr. 
Koen, asking that the Committee be instructed to inspect, with 
power to put the institution back on the list of accredited col- 
leges without referring back to this Association. The request 
was a motion asking that our committee be given power to act. 
The motion was lost, Dr. Mayo stating, as has been said, that 
he would fight very much any motion or movement to give the 
committee power to act without referring back to the Association 
as a whole. That was the only request that we received, that 
request coming, as I say, from Dr. Koen in form of a motion, 
which the house as a whole voted down. There has been some 
little discussion of what took place there, and I wanted to call 
attention of all the members present to what happened there. 
I have looked up the minutes of the previous meeting. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Dr. P. A. Fiso: There seems to be a question of veracity in- 
volved, and that, perhaps, can not be settled at this meeting. 
I was at the New Orleans meeting and remember when this ques- 
tion came up for discussion. The requirements for the ac- 
credited list were published in advance, and the private schools 
had a meeting to talk over the future and discuss whether or not 
they should comply with these requirements. As a result of 
that meeting certain of the schools did comply with the require- 
ments and were recognized and accepted by the Association. 
The St. Joseph School did not comply with the requirements at 
that time, and yet a very earnest plea was put up at the New 
Orleans meeting for it to be taken in on the accredited list just 
the same. That brought up the question of fair play. Is it right 
to penalize an institution that did comply with the requirements, 
although much hardship was involved, and overlook the negli- 
gence or possibly the defiance of another school that failed to 
take the proper action? I think that was the question at issue. 
Nobody who intends to do justice in connection with this matter 
would be willing to take this school into the Association without 
any examination. The committee has been appointed for the 
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very purpose of looking over the equipment of the schools. It 
is their function to know about these things, and their opinion 
is more valuable to the Association than that of parties directly 
interested in the school, beeause their opinions are naturally 
more or less biased. 

I think the Association should stand by its committee. I 
think we should be guided very largely by what they have to 
say. It is unfortunate that the committee has not been asked 
to visit the school before this time. It is difficult for the layman 
in the Association to judge, but the issue now seems to be 
whether the school shall come into the Association on the state- 
ment of its dean or whether it shall come in in the proper way, 
by recommendation of the committee. 

Dr. Conrap: In the face of the remarks the gentleman just 
made, I would offer an amendment to the amendment, which is 
contrary to the motion, that three additional members be added 
to the committee, to make immediate investigation of the St. 
Joseph Veterinary College, and if their findings are such that it 
is an accredited college, that it be immediately published and 
recommended. 

(The motion was seconded by Dr. Connaway.) 

Dr. STaANGE: I rise to a point of order. I think that amend- 
ment is unconstitutional. The Constitution provides for the 
Committee on Intelligence and Education and its personnel. 
Any committee that would be appointed to investigate this in- 
stitution would have to be a special committee or a committee to 
cooperate with this committee. 

PRESIDENT WuireE: The Chair sustains the point or order. 

Dr. Conrap: I make a motion to amend the amendment, that 
the Committee on Intelligence and Edueation be asked to inspect 
immediately the institution and immediately report to the Asso- 
ciation. (Seconded. ) 

Dr. BERGMAN: This committee is to report to the Association 
annually. We ean not report until the next annual meeting of 
this Association. We shall be very glad to make the inspection 
upon request. 

PRESIDENT WHITE: Is there any further discussion ? 

Dr. Sisson: It seems to me this last motion is unnecessary. 
It can’t be amended. 

Dr. Conrap: In view of the fact that you give complete power 
and usually do according to the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, it seems to me that we have held this in suspension long 
enough; that this college should be either recognized or dis- 
qualified forever, and it is a discrimination to keep this college 
out if it is complying with the requirements which establish a 
good college. We should act in some manner according to tech- 
nieality of some kind. This college deserves looking into. 

PRESIDENT WHITE: An amendment to an amendment must 
be germane. The Chair will rule the amendment to the amend- 
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ment out of order because it is not germane. The question 
resolves upon the amendment to the motion. The amendment is 
to add the St. Joseph Veterinary College to the list of accredited 
colleges of the Committee on Intelligence and Education. 

Dr. Koen: It is with much reluctance that I rise to speak on 
this question. For days an effort has been made to prevent 
just this situation, and just before entering this room with 
this committee some effort was made whereby a solution might 
be had without a rehashing of everything that has transpired. 
The reason for this effort was the benefit of the Association, 
the prevention of further ill will, the accomplishment of justice 
toward all. The suggestion at that time was that an applica- 
tion be made at this time for an immediate investigation by 
the Committee on Intelligence and Education, of the St. Joseph 
Veterinary College, to determine whether or not it was meeting 
the requirements. It was also suggested that the Intelligence 
(‘ommittee, in order to show that it bore no ill will and no grudge 
and did not intend to discriminate against the St. Joseph School, 
request of this Association that the chairman appoint three 
other members of the Association to accompany that committee 
to make this investigation. It is not the desire, I am sure, that 
the Committee on Intelligence and Edueation be discredited, 
and I do not believe that it is the desire of this Association that 
the St. Joseph Veterinary School be discriminated against if it 
has been meeting the requirements. 

I regret that the motion by Dr. Conrad was not made in a 
little different form. I don’t know that it could be made so 
as to be considered germane by the chairman, but if it wer 
possible for a motion to be made that the rules and By-Laws be 
suspended, and that three additional members of this Association 
supplement the Intelligence Committee for immediate investiga- 
tion, and that their findings be published in the JourNAL, surely 
then the credit should be due the St. Joseph Veterinary College 
and no injustice would be done; neither would the Association 
be on reeord as supporting something that would be unfair. 

I make this statement since I have been mentioned by Dr. 
Simms (he quoted me correctly), and I think it is just that you 
know what has been attempted. 

Dr. CONNAWAY: We had a President onee who said in a great 
crisis that it is not a theory but a condition which we confront, 
and the condition that confronts us now in this country is a 
shortage of veterinarians. You all know that I have always 
stood up for high standards. I would put the Cornell graduate 
or the State college graduate in every county in this whole 
country, if I could, or some of these other good schools; but we 
have in Missouri, where this school is located, twenty-five coun- 
ties that have no veterinarians. Those people need veterinary 
service. I, from my college, have to teach county agents and 
extension men some veterinary knowledge so that they can give 
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these people veterinary service. Not very long ago I wrote to 
Dr. Moore, ‘‘Have you a good man you could send to Ver- 
sailles, in Morgan County?’’ He wrote back that he didn’t have 
him. If I had written to Iowa, Cornell, Pennsylvania, or any 
other place, I am sure I couldn’t have gotten him there. 

I am not in favor of this body here going over a regularly 
established committee and voting this school in, but I believe it 
is justice to this school that we should provide some means by 
which they can establish their qualifications to the satisfaction 
of this Association that they are meeting these requirements. 
T don’t believe that we ought to let them in one minute sooner 
than they meet the full requirements of this Association, and I 
believe they ought to come in through the regular channels, not 
through any sympathy that we may arouse here on account of 
injustice or misunderstanding. 

Therefore I renew the motion that the committee be instructed 
to inspect this school at the very earliest moment possible, and 
that they be empowered by this body to admit it back into regu- 
lar standing, or reject, as may be the case. 

If this body here can vote that school in, it certainly has the 
power to give that same power to that committee. If we don’t 
stand by our committees we had better not have the committees. 
That is my stand on this matter. 

I hope to see this school reinstated; I hope to see it come up 
to the full requirement of this Association. If we had the means 
at our universities to do this work, we would do it; but you 
know that it takes a lot of money to run a great institution 
like a university. It has a large number of departments. We 
need a large amount of money for running what we have, and 
if we can have a little help for running institutions and those 
located here and there over the country, we would be glad to 
have some. Send us good veterinarians. We need them. We 
have a good field for them. (Applause. ) 

Dr. Corron: I wish to second Dr. Connaway’s amendment. 
Provided you don’t consider that germane, I want to request 
Dr. Moore to withdraw his motion. 

PRESIDENT WHITE: Dr. Moore, do you wish to withdraw your 
motion, your amendment, with the consent of the second? 

Dr. R. C. Moore: We are now within a very few days of the 
opening of the school, and the only advantage that this school 
could gain this year by recognition would have to come within 
that space of time. I can see no advantage to us in any way for 
inspection to be made, because the time will be past to visit 
us with any benefit this year. If we wait another year we might 
as well wait regular order. Therefore I would not like to with- 
draw the motion. 

PRESIDENT WHITE: The Chair will rule the motion of Dr. Con- 
naway out of order. 

Secretary Mayo: It doesn’t seem to me that this Association 
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can do otherwise than follow the Constitution and By-Laws. I 

would like to ask Dr. Moore a question. I confess I don’t see how 
the committee can inspect the school when it isn’t running. Sup- 
pose, Dr. Moore, as soon as you get fairly started you asked the 
Committee on Intelligence and Education to visit your school, 
and if they find on inspection that you are meeting the require- 
ments of the A. V. M. A., if the committee would report that find- 
ing to the JouRNAL of the Association, and it should be published, 
would that meet your needs? It wouldn’t be official action by 
this body, because that could not take place until the annual 
meeting; but I believe the Association would approve the re- 
port of the Committee on Intelligence and Education. That is 
only my personal opinion. You have already advertised your 
school, preparing to open the next session, and I confess I 
don’t see how recognizing that school now will be of any benefit 
to you at all; but I believe it would be a source of satisfaction to 
your students to know that the school had been inspected after 
it is running, and that the report of the committee was favorable. 
Of course, that would still be subject to the action of the Asso- 
ciation, and then the students would know that this school 
will be recognized. It seems to me that that is the only solution 
of this problem as it is presented to us today. 

Dr. R. C. Moore: Dr. Mayo, just as I stated a few minutes 
ago, it would be too late to be of value to us. A few men are 
waiting anxiously to know whether they will matriculate with 
us or not. They want to, but want to know whether they are to 
be recognized. This would be too late to be of value to them, 
and the period of matriculation will have gone by. It would be 
of no benefit to us whatever. If it has to come to that, we might 
just as well wait until the next year, and take the regular in- 
specion: I can’t see where it would benefit us at all. 

(The amendment offered by Dr. Moore, that the St. Joseph 
Veterinary College be added to the accredited list of the Asso- 
ciation, was put to a vote and was lost.) 

PRESIDENT WHITE: The question now comes on the original 
motion to adopt the report of the Committee on Intelligence and 
Education. 

(The motion was carried.) 

Dr. BerGMAN: This committee has another resolution that it 
would like to present. 

(Dr. Bergman read the following resolution :) 


Supplementary Report 

The Committee on Intelligence and Education desires to submit, 
with its approval, the following: 

We,the undersigned, hereby recommend the Honorable J. M. Whittle- 
sey, Commissioner of Domestic Animals of the State of Connecticut, 
for election to honorary membership in the A. V. M. A. 

Mr. Whittlesey from the time of his appointment has recognized the 
necessity and the advantages of cooperating with the veterinarians in 
his field of endeavor. In his official capacity he has at all times given 
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hearty and full support to the veterinary profession of his State and 
nation. Soon after his inauguration into office he appointed a vet- 
erinarian as Deputy Commissioner. The splendid progress in the 
control and eradication of infectious diseases in Connecticut is largely 
due to his sympathetic efforts and to the hearty support he always 
tenders to the veterinarians. 

J. R. MOHLER, 

T. E. MUNCE, 

ADOLPH EICHHORN. 


Dr. Kiernan: I take pleasure in moving that the report of 
the committee be accepted. 

(The motion was seconded and carried. ) 

COMMISSIONER J. M. Wuirr.tesry: Mr. President, I rise very 
humbly and unworthily to thank this great Association for the 
honor conferred upon me, and I shall guard that honor very 
loyally. I wish to reiterate that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing, that I am unworthy of this honor that has come to me 
unsought and as a great surprise. You have, in adding my name 
to vour list of honorary members, honored Dr. Charles L. Colton, 
a member of your Association, for his four faithful years in 
the service of the State as Deputy Commissioner on Domestic 
Animals. You have honored the present deputy, Dr. George E. 
Corwin, also a member of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association. You are honoring that good, efficient association, 
the Connecticut Veterinary Medical Association, who have 
rallied around the Commissioner’s office as their own depart- 
ment, and who have, with the cooperation and assistance of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, with the assistanee of Dr. R. L. 
Smith, inspector in charge, accomplished a wonderfully good 
work in Connecticut in the past four years. These accomplish- 
ments have been recognized by the Public Health Service of the 
State and the boards of health of the various cities, and have 
assisted in obtaining the confidence of the Legislature of the 
State of Connecticut. 1 do thank you from the bottom of my 
heart. (Applause. ) 

Revort or Executive Boarp 

SECRETARY Mayo: If it is permissible, I would like to go back 
to the report of the Executive Board. I have one short thing 
to report. The Executive Committee recommends that a Com- 
mittee on Membership be appointed, this committee to consist 
of the incoming President, the Editor of the JouRNAL, the See- 
retary, and the Chairman of the Executive Board. 

(It was voted, on motion, duly seconded, that the reeommenda- 
tion of the Executive Board be adopted.) 

SECRETARY Mayo: There is one item of unfinished business 
that I want to get finished. At the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion a change of Article 12, Section 1, was proposed, changing 
, the name of the Seetion on Veterinary Colleges and Examin- 
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ing Boards to Section on Education and Research. I move that 
that change in the Constitution and By-Laws be made. 
(The motion was seconded by Dr. Hoskins and carried. ) 


PRESENTATION OF PAPERS 


PRESIDENT WHITE: We have for this afternoon two papers 
to be presented. I will call for the paper on ‘‘The Need of 
Cooperation Between the United States and Mexico for the Con- 
trol of Epizooties,’’ by Dr. Luis Santa Maria of Mexico. Dr. 
Santa Maria has requested, inasmuch as he does not speak Eng- 
lish fluently, that Dr. C. E. Troy of New Mexico read the paper 
for him. J 

(Dr. Bemis took the chair at this point.) 

(Dr. Troy read the paper of Dr. Santa Maria. It was pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL for December, 1921, page 306.) 

CHAIRMAN Bemis: Gentlemen, you have heard this interesting 
paper. I am sure you all realize the importance of cooperation 
between these two countries in the matter of disease control. 
Do you wish to diseuss this paper? 

Dr. E1rcHHoRN: The paper presented a great deal of interest- 
ing material. Inasmuch as a colleague from Mexico has pre- 
sented for the first time a paper before this Association, I would 
suggest that Dr. Santa Maria be taken to the platform and 
introduced to the audience. (Applause.) 

(Dr. Santa Maria was escorted to the platform.) 

Dr. Santa Maria: I want to thank you for your welcome. 
On account of not being able to speak English fluently to ex- 
press my sentiments to you, I asked Dr. Troy to deliver the 
address I prepared. (Applause.) 

Dr. Exiason: I. think it would be too bad to let this oppor- 
tunity go by without an appreciation of the paper just rendered 
by our friend from Mexico. As a representative of one of the 
States that has sent our sister republic a considerable number 
of cattle, I wish to give him the assurance that we are doing 
everything we ean, and will render him every assistance in our 
power to do those things which he wishes to have done. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

CHAIRMAN Bemis: We have one other paper on the program 
in the general session this afternoon, ‘‘The Surgical Treatment 
of Laryngoplegia in the Horse,’’ by Dr. J. W. Adams. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

(Dr. Adams read his paper. It was published in the JourNAL 
for November, 1921, page 144.) 

(President White resumed the Chair. ) 


PLACE OF NExtT MEETING 


SECRETARY Mayo: I have invitations to hold the next meeting 
in New York City, Atiantie City, San Francisco, Cincinnati, and 
also an invitation that will be presented from St. Louis, and 
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there is an invitation ‘from Madison, Wisconsin, which you have 
heard. 

Dr. McKenna: May I ask from whom the invitation from 
San Francisco comes? 

Secrerary Mayo: From the Convention Board of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Dr. McKenna: I might say that the veterinarians of Califor- 
nia do not believe the meeting should come west at this time. 

SecreTaARY Mayo: All of these invitations have come from 
chambers of commerce. 

Dr. JENSEN: In view of the statement made by Dr. Mayo that 
all these invitations have originated from chambers of com- 
merce, I desire to say that. several weeks ago it was my pleas- 
ure to visit the meeting of Wisconsin veterinarians. While this 
meeting was in session the question of inviting this Association 
to Wisconsin for the next year was taken up. In view of the 
fact that this is one of the largest dairy States of the Union, 
that they have never had the A. V. M. A., and there is a move- 
ment to have this meeting come there, I think they are entitled 
to have the meeting. Madison is a pretty good town; next to 
St. Joseph it is all right. 

In view of the further fact that this meeting constitutes for 
most of us our annual vacation, we should also select a place 
where we can vacate pleasantly for a little while. I don’t 
know where you could find more beautiful forests, or more 
beautiful lakes, than you ean find in the State of Wisconsin— 
and there is water in them, too. (Laughter.) There is a bath 
with every room. All you have to do is put on your bathing suit 
and step out. 

Furthermore, the University of Wisconsin is located there. It 
is one of the greatest institutions of learning in this country. 
It has offered this Association its buildings to use while we are 
there, and the Animal Husbandry Department has offered its 
buildings for clinics, something that has been lost track of in the 
last two years. We have confined ourselves to papers and dis- 
cussions, and a great many men are still interested in surgery, 
while perhaps it doesn’t seem to be called for as much as it 
was in years gone by. 

There is a question of good fellowship involved. Almost 
every State in the Union has had this meeting. Although this 
Association has been in existence fifty-eight years, it has never 
yone to Wisconsin. They ask you to come there next year. 

SECRETARY Mayo: In connection with this invitation, I should 
present the following resolution that was adopted by the Illinois 
Veterinary Association: 

WHEREAS, St. Louis is centrally located in the Mississippi Valley, 


reached by twenty-six different railroads and fully equipped to ac- 
commodate and entertain a large body of visitors, 
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Be It Resolved, By the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association, 
in regular session assembled, that we endorse St. Louis as the meet- 
ing place of the American Veterinary Medical Association in 1922, 
an 

Be It Further Resolved, That we, as an association and individually, 
use our influence to accomplish this end, and 

Be It Still Further Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of the association and a copy forwarded to 
the National Secretary of the A. V. M. A., and by him brought before 
the proper authorities at the Denver meeting. 


Mr. Harrietp (St. Louis): May I have the courtesy of the 
floor for a few miyutes to speak for St. Louis? In addition 
to the resolution passed by Illinois (I apologize for not being here 
Tuesday) I want to call your attention to a few things. 

Everything that Madison has said is right. There are some 
things which no city can give—which I expect to prove to 
you—as well as St. Louis. I want to call your attention to 
that so I may have the foundation laid properly. 

I am going to present to the Secretary the formal invitation. 
Here is one from the St. Louis Publicity Convention Bureau. 
With the exception of Detroit, which has a fine bureau with a 
manager, the Convention Bureau of St. Louis is the only one 
of its kind in the world. We were kicked out of the Chamber 
of Commerce because it was taking 25 per cent of the income 
to run us. A group of men connected with the Chamber of 
Commerce organized this bureau, and I took hold of it and have 
built it up until we have an income of $750,000 and sixteen people 
on the staff. My publicity man is Capt. Tourron, who made him- 
self famous because of his success in breaking the record of 
recruiting U. S. Marines. I am paying that boy $4,000 a year 
to get publicity. I have an expert man who does nothing but 
arrange details; he is a high-priced man. 

Here I have the invitation of Governor Hyde of Missouri, 
in which he invites you to come to the State of Missouri. I 
have an invitation from the Mayor of the city, Mayor Kiel, 
setting forth its central location and accessibility. I have a 
letter here from the Chamber of Commerce, the Associated Re- 
tailers, and the Advertising Club, guaranteeing publicity. Those 
are formal invitations. I have some telegrams here which I 
will read. One is from Dr. Jenneman, another from Dr. Hug- 
gins, who is the veterinarian for the St. Louis National Stock 
Yards. 

(Mr. Hatfield read the telegrams. ) 

I see here a group of men that ought to be ten times as big 
as it is. When you go to extreme points in the country a great 
many can not attend. Denver has wonderful weather, wonderful 
hospitality, they know how to entertain, and they have the 
mountains. We can’t move the mountains to St. Louis. I am 
not making any invidious comparisons, but if you watch the 
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thermometer you will find that the thermometer of St. Louis 
has run from two to three degrees less than Chicago and 
other cities around there. It costs money in these times to 
travel. With the railroad rates up you want to get a cen- 
tral point which does not take so much money. We have 
had 369 conventions whose attendance we have increased from 
25 to 30 per cent because they selected a central city. 

The one thing I want to emphasize is our ability to take care 
of you. Pardon the personal reference, but I am President of 
the National Association of Convention Bureaus. I know what 
other cities are contending with in regard to conventions; they 
try to pattern as much as they can after our service. It is one 
thing to invite a convention to a city and quite another to have 
them all go away feeling that was the best convention they 
ever had. 

Dr. Howard wrote me a letter and made the statement that 
they did not expect to have such service and such publicity 
anywhere until they came back to St. Louis in sixteen years. 
It was with his letter that I was successful in landing the Ameri- 
ean Bar Association. 

Speaking of conventions, you know how careful the A. M. A. 
is. After four years I finally landed them. They are going 
to meet in St. Louis in the spring, in the last week in May. 

We are taking care of conventions by giving a service that 
is twofold, first to build the attendance. I will spend any 
amount of money that your national officers will tell me is jus- 
tified to build this attendance and get you new blood. I have 
met some of the fellows around here who are professional. I 
don’t mean to criticize them. They are here representing other 
than what I would call the practitioners. It is all Greek to me, 
yet I hear a wonderful paper read here with less than a hun- 
dred people sitting here to listen to it. It is spread out through 
the technical journal. 

To go back to the building up of attendance, we lay out a 
campaign after your formal notice has gone out to your mem- 
bers announcing where you have decided to hold your meeting, 
and we start in, subject to the approval of every word, so it will 
be ethical according to your standards. The Governor writes 
a letter on his stationery, we pay the postage, and it goes out 
of our office. We work that so that we may have series of a 
half dozen. We send those letters out to members and men 
who have not been to conventions for several years. The man 
gets a letter from the Governor of Missouri; that attracts his 
attention. <A little later on he gets a letter from the Mayor, 
then from the Chamber of Commerce, then a local society, per- 
haps the stock yards. The psychology is really this: ‘‘Those 
fellows really want me! I am going to go!’’ Our publicity 
man will prepare cuts and material to go into your JOURNAL 
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and other official publications several months before the conven- 
tion, telling all about it. 

You are not going to be overcharged in St. Louis. The hotels 
are the Statler, Jefferson, Planters, Marquette, ete. We whipped 
the hotels into line, and if one of them goes back on its promise 
not to advance rates during conventions, they don’t get any more 
conventions until they make good. 

(Mr. Hatfield read telegrams from the Hotels Planters, Jef- 
ferson, Claridge and Marquette. ) 

I want to emphasize that we have the service, we will give 
the publicity. Our publicity is ethical. Suppose we had your 
program a month or six weeks in advanee, and saw that Dr. 
Smith of Atlanta, for instance, was going to read a paper. We 
would try to get from Dr. Smith a paragraph or two on what 
he was going to say. If you paid for all this publicity it would 
cost you a million dollars, a dollar a line, which is cheap pub- 
licity. Here you are, a constructive organization with wonder- 
ful ideas to sell; you want new members, new blood; you want 
to sell the idea of your organization to the public. We arrange 
a press room, and Capt. Tourron secures the papers from you, 
as far in advance as you can furnish them, and commences to 
put them through. You will censor it, of course. We will see 
that anything you release gets into the papers. The manager 
of every daily paper is a member of this bureau. 

I do want to say a word about the ladies. You haven’t enough 
ladies here. We have in St. Louis an organization headed by a 
lady who is the hospitality director and meets with local ladies 
and arranges the program of entertainment. If you bring the 
ladies you won’t have to worry ; your wives will be taken care of. 
( Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT WHITE: You have heard the invitation from the 
city of St. Louis. Are there any more representatives of ‘any 
other cities who would like to be heard? 

Dr. JENSEN: We are invited te go to St. Louis. We haven’t 
had a single veterinarian from St. Louis at a convention in 
some time. Mr. Hatfield has come directly from headquarters 
to invite you, and he spent money in coming. It would be a 
good thing to go there and stir up those veterinarians. 

Dr. EviAson: I am afraid that it is useless to talk to this 
audience after it has been subjected to that much oratory. 
We don’t come here inviting you to come to Madison entirely 
for selfish motives. We believe that we can do something for 
the organization. If I didn’t honestly believe that I wouldn’t 
ask you to come. I can’t boast of the terribly extravagant ac- 
commodations that we can give you; I can’t. boast of a good 
many elaborate times we can give you; but I guarantee you this, 
if you come there: You will all have to work and get into the 
meeting, and feel, when you go back, that you have been to a 
real veterinary convention. 
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We assure you that if you come to Madison you will be taken 
care of and housed, and it will be at rates that any one can 
afford to live on. There will be no seven or eight-dollar-a-day 
hotels, but we will take care of you and we will give you ac- 
commodation that will amply house you and keep you comfort- 
able while you are there. 

Dr. Connaway: In talking these matters over with Dr. Jen- 
sen at the beginning of this meeting I felt somewhat as he did; 
but the presentation which Mr. Hatfield has made convinces me 
that for the best interest of our Association we ought to go to 
some place where we can get the very largest attendance and 
have that cooperation of a publicity man who will make it a 
success. With all the promises which Mr. Hatfield has made, 
and with his genius for getting crowds to St. Louis, I believe 
that we would have in that city next year one of the largest at- 
tendances we have ever had. Moreover, it would be close to 
where Dr. Kinsley would be, so he could cooperate, and where 
every other veterinarian that should have been here can be 
drafted into the service and made to work harder than any 
veterinarian ever worked before. We need more members. 

Dr. Craic: I move that the Association recommend to the 
Executive Board that we meet in Madison, Wisconsin. 

(The motion was seconded by Dr. Bergman.) 

Dr. Locknart: Strike out the word ‘‘Madison’’ and substi- 
tute ‘‘St. Louis.’’ I move to amend to that effect. 

(The amendment was seconded. ) 

Dr. ConNAWAY: I would move as a substitute that the house 
be divided and those in favor of Madison gather on one side and 
those in favor of St. Louis gather on the other side. 

PRESIDENT WHITE: That is a good suggestion. 

Secretary Mayo: I think that matter ought to be referred to 
the Executive Board with an expression of opinion. I am not 
a member of the Executive Board, but I am sure the Executive 
Board would take every factor into consideration and give it the 
most careful thought. They represent the country as a whole. 

Dr. STANGE: The most representative committee we have is 
elected by postal eard ballot for a period of five years, and it 
seems to me that if we are going to follow the policy of letting 
small minority groups decide these questions we are going to 
have a hard time doing for the Association what we want to do. 

Dr. JAKEMAN: Is not this motion merely a recommendation to 
the Executive Board? Is it not in their hands finally to decide? 

PRESIDENT Wuite: The Chair so understands. 

Dr. JENSEN: I don’t believe I got that understanding from 
the minutes yesterday. Has it come to pass that this entire 
organization is destined to be handled by five men? Is the 
entire membership that is paying dues entitled to know what 
shall happen? I declare to you that executive committees are 
human and they make mistakes. They ought not to take the 
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privilege of the membership out of their hands and put it into 
the hands of a committee of five men. I have had some experience 
with the Executive Board. I had to go on the floor to fight a 
bunch, and I want to tell you I beat them hands down. I 
would not for one minute submit to the final vote of the Execu- 
tive Board on the matter. 

Dr. Connaway: In making my motion it was my under- 
standing that the settlement of this should ultimately go to the 
Executive Board. 

(Dr. Connaway’s substitute motion was seconded and carried, 
and a standing vote was taken on each city. The result as an- 
nounced by Secretary Mayo was 40 in favor of St. Louis and 
46 in favor of Madison.) 

SecrRETARY Mayo: As I understand this, it is referred to the 
Executive Board as the expression of opinion, 46 being in favor 
of Madison and 40 in favor of St. Louis. 

Dr. JENSEN : May I ask the Secretary to read for the assembled 
people, as a matter of courtesy to them, the exact wording of 
that matter in the By-Laws? 

(Secretary Mayo read the section in the By-Laws. ) 

Dr. CoNNAWAY: My intention was to get the expression of this 
small body. There are so few of us here to represent such a 
large body and to say where we should go, that my intention 
was that the ultimate settlement should be left with the Execu- 
tive Board. Things may come up between now and the next 
meeting that would place the meeting in some other location 
altogether. What we want to work for is not for local interests, 
not for the boosting of Missouri or Wisconsin, but to do those 
things which will be for the best interests of our Association. 
We want to do those things that are going to increase our mem- 
bership. The Secretary has called attention to that time and 
time again. That is what we need. We should go where we 
will derive the most benefit. If we ean get it by going to Madi- 
son, by all means let us go there. If we can get it by going to 
St. Louis, let us go there. I think some central location where 
there is some big booster like this one who will go after every 
section of the country may be of help to us. Maybe Mr. Hat- 
field will help us even if it goes to Wisconsin. 

Mr. Harrrecp: Surely. 

Dr. JENSEN: Let us not hedge the issue. I should think that 
in all fairness we should consider only our own best interests. 
I want to be fair, even though you may think I am knocking my 
own State. 

Dr. Srums: At a recent joint meeting of the British Columbia 
Veterinary Association and the Oregon State Veterinary Asso- 
ciation, a resolution was unanimously passed inviting the A. V. 
M. A. to meet in Portland, Oregon, in 1925. In that year there 
will be at Portland an international exposition, so we can get 
very favorable railroad rates. We feel we are due some con- 
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sideration from the Association. We have a good many mem- 
bers of the A. V. M. A. out in the Far West country, and the 
Association has never met in that section. Somebody will men- 
tion San Francisco, but the people north of that, miles and 
miles away, do not feel that you are meeting in their vicinity. 
Get up to British Columbia. We have good loyal members in 
those Northwest States, members who pay their dues and boost 
the Association. We have never had a meeting anywhere in our 
vicinity, and we are extending at this time an invitation coming 
not from the commercial clubs, not from the hotels, but from 
the veterinarians of the Northwest, who hope you may be able to 
get up there in 1925. (Applause.) 
Adjournment. 


FRIDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 9, 1921 
GENERAL SESSION 

The meeting convened at 10:30 a. m., President David S. 
White presiding. 

Report OF EXECUTIVE Boarp 

PRESIDENT WHITE: We will now have the report of the Execu- 
tive Board. 

SecRETARY Mayo: Mr. President, we have one more applica- 
tion that came in last night of Alva C. Stein, graduate of the 
Ohio State University, College of Veterinary Medicine, 1911, 
properly vouched for and approved by the Board. 

(Upon motion of Dr. Sisson, duly seconded, the application 
was accepted. ) 


Report OF COMMITTEE ON EMBLEM 


PRESIDENT WuireE: There are a few committees yet to report. 
1 will eall for the report of the Emblem Committee. 

Dr. McKenna: Dr. Bennett has asked me to report. 

(Dr. McKenna read the report of the Emblem Committee, as 
follows :) 


Your committee has gone over the various drawings and sugges- 
tions which have been submitted to it, and recommends for adop- 
tion the emblem which has been adopted by the California State 
Veterinary Medical Association. The design for this emblem was 
drawn by Dr. H. B. Wintringham of Fresno, Calif., and is the 
caduceus with a superimposed V as used for collar ornament in the 
Veterinary Corps of the Army. This is placed in a maroon disc 
surrounded by a light band. The drawing as we are showing you 
here today is the exact size. This plate will have a metal border, 
inside of this a circle of white, hard enamel, and the center of the 
plate will be hard enameled in red with medical emblem and letter 
V showing in metal. The plates will have a 5-inch lug soldered on 
the back, which is long enough to extend clear through the radiator, 
and we will also furnish an iron washer and a wing nut for attach- 
ing. The metal parts of this plate will be finished in either brass or 
nickel plate, whichever is preferred. 
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One of the principal values these emblems will have will be for 
use on a member’s automobile. Restrictive automobile legislation is 
constantly being enacted, and it is believed that our profession will 
be given the same recognition in regard to such legislation as time 
limit for parking automobiles in congested districts as is given mem- 
bers of the American Medical Association when their emblem is on 
a car. 

The California State Association has taken the matter up with 
Bastian Brothers of Rochester, N. Y., the makers of the American 
Medical Association emblem, and has received the following quota- 
tion: Lots of 250 emblems, $2.30 each; 350 emblems, $1.90 each; 500 
emblems, $1.60 each. No doubt in larger quantities a better price 


could be obtained. 
S. E. BENNETT, Chairman; 


JOHN F. McKENNA, 
Committee on Emblem. 


(A motion was made by Dr. Mayer, seconded by Dr. Fox, 
that the report be accepted. ) 

SECRETARY Mayo: I would like some information as to how 
this emblem is to be supplied. Is the Secretary to order them 
and supply them to the members? 


Emblem Adopted by American Veterinary Medical Association 
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Dr. McKENNA: My idea in regard to this is that if the report 
of the committee is adopted a motion should be made on the 
floor in reference to how they shall be distributed. 

(The motion to adopt the report was carried. ) 

Dr. McKenna: In reference to the distribution of these em- 
blems from the manufacturers, the Secretary of the State Asso- 
ciation of California has so far had about fifty orders from 
the veterinarians in California. He has sent out a card, 
and his instructions from the State Association are that no one 
ean secure this emblem unless he is a member of the Association. 
I believe that is the procedure in the A. M. A.; they are handled 
through the resident or the local secretaries, and unless a man 
is a member of the National Association he is unable to secure 
the emblem. I believe that rule would be a good one in this 
Association. It would perhaps stimulate membership in both 
sectional and State associations. 

Dr. Hoskins: I believe it would be a good idea if the report 
of this committee would be published in an early issue of the 
JOURNAL. The Committee on Emblem might draw up some 
sort of an additional report outlining a probable way in which 
these emblems could be supplied, and through the Resident State 
Secretaries some idea could be obtained of exactly how many 
might be wanted. I believe that could be done much more 
rapidly through the JouRNAL than any other means of which I 
know. 

SecRETARY Mayo: I would move that this be referred to the 
Executive Board with recommendations from the Emblem Com- 
mittee. The Executive Board will meet in Chicago the latter 
part of November, and they have under consideration at that 
time various plans for increasing the membership of the Asso- 
ciation, and I think that the Board could very properly devise 
a plan for distribution, with the suggestions from the com- 
mittee. 

(The motion was seconded by Dr. Fox and carried.) 


Report oF BupGer COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT WuireE: I will now call for the report of the Budget 


Committee. 
(Secretary Mayo read the report of the Budget Committee, 
as follows :) 


Intelligence and Education... ... 1,000.00 
1,500.00 
Salmon Memorial Fund, limited to satel and incidentals... 50.00 
Abortion Committee .. 
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10 shares Horse Association of America. - 50.00 
Necessary running expenses of JOURNAL office at Washington and 
expenses of Secretary’s office. 
D. S. WHITE, 


M. JAcos, 
N. S. Mayo, 
Budget Committee. 


Dr. Hoskins: I move that the report be received and ap 
proved. 
(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


Report or COMMITTEE ON ANATOMICAL NOMENCLATURE 


PRESIDENT WuiTeE: I will now eall for the report of the Com- 
mittee on Anatomical Nomenclature. 

Dr. Sisson: In the absence of Dr. Murphey, the chairman, 
I will simply make a brief verbal statement to the effect that’ 
so far as I know no meeting of the committee has been held 
and consequently there is no formal report to be offered. I think 
it would probably be well to continue the committee, or at least 
a committee, in view of the fact that there is a proposition to 
have an International Committee on Nomenclature, and of course 
this body should have some representation on the National Com- 
mittee or the International Committee. 

PRESIDENT WuHiTE: You have heard the statement of a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Anatomical Nomenclature. It will 
require no motion. 


Report OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


PRESIDENT WuirteE: Is the Resolutions Committee ready to re- 
port? 
(Dr. Jungerman read the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, as follows :) 
Resolution * 


Whereas, There has recently been a renewal of activities in the 
United States against animal experimentation, under the misleading 
name of a campaign against vivisection, 

And whereas, Many false statements have been made to the effect 
that medical men do not regard animal experimentation as of value 
and do not approve of it, and that such experimentations are cruel 
and unnecessary; 

Therefcre be it Resolved, That the American Veterinary Medical 
Association hereby places itself on record as favoring animal experi- 
mentation, and as expressing its belief that animal experimentation 
is of the highest value, that it has furnished us with a large part of 
our present knowledge, and that it is the only method by which we 
can hope to solve many of our present problems, to save our animals 
from suffering and humanity from economic losses among its livestock. 

And be it further Resclved, That we condemn and disapprove the 
campaign for the prevention of animal experimentation and all meas- 
ures to place the supervision of such investigation under persons 
without sound medical, veterinary or biological education and training. 


1This resclution is given in the amended form as adopted. 
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And be it further Resolved, That we condemn as false the state- 
ments to the effect that animal experimentation is cruel or provocative 
of cruelty, it being a matter of common knowledge among veterinari- 
ans that animals used for experimentation purposes are handled with 
care and kindness, are not treated cruelly, and are given anesthetics 
whenever necessary to prevent suffering. 


Resolution 


| Whereas, The American Veterinary Medical Association, while in 
| convention at the city of Denver, has received the assistance and 
| hospitality of the local committee and veterinarians of Colorado, the 
| civic authorities and other organizations of Denver, the Albany Hotel, 
| the Denver Cab Company, and the Parl Floral Company: 

| Be it Resolved, That the Association hereby records its apprecia- 
tion of the many courtesies extended and the assistance received from 
| each and all of them, and that the thanks of the Association be ex- 
| tended to them. 


| (A motion was made and seconded that the report be adopted. ) 
Dr. Jones: The first resolution states that experimentation 
| should only be by medical men and veterinarians. Of course 
| under the supervision of medical men and veterinarians. Biolo- 
| gists use a great many more animals than either of us, and, of 
course, physiologists need not be medical men or veterinarians. 
I think that should be amended. 
| Dr. JUNGERMAN : I think that reads that supervision should be 
| maintained by men having medical training. 
| 


Dr. Maurice C. Hau: I think the suggestion is a good one. 
In drawing up this resolution I was writing rather hastily. It 
would be well to make that ‘‘of sound medical or veterinary 
scientific training,’’ the idea being to head off the sort of super- 
vision which is in vogue in England. The persons carrying on 
antivivisection campaigns have been sufficiently successful in 
England to hamper the work of animal experimentation very 
materially. Most people opposed to animal experimentation are 
doing it on sentimental grounds, and they have a supervision 
in England which is very restrictive, very injurious to English 
scientifie research. 

In this country we have had similar campaigns going on, and 
they will be going on in the future. Unless we take steps to 
head those campaigns off, American investigations of scientific 
medication in the biologie field will be hampered in the same 
way. There has been recently a fight in California on this sub- 
ject. It has been brought up in the United States Congress a 
number of times, and very recently it has come up again. The 
| veterinary profession, I believe, would be unanimous on this 


subject. I don’t think it would be necessary to ask the A. V. 
M. A. to support this resolution. I have no doubt of their sup- 
port, but I don’t know that all of the members appreciate how 
very serious the situation is and how necessary it is that we 
combat in every possible way this propaganda to stop these 
experimentations. The men who are making the campaign are 
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putting it first on the basis of preventing experiments on dogs, 
but that is only a hindrance. When they have achieved that 
they will have stopped the experimentation entirely if they ean. 

In order to expedite the consideration of this resolution, I 
move that the Committee on Resolutions insert the word ‘‘bio- 
logical’’ in addition to the words ‘‘medical and veterinary’’ in 
reference to supervision. 

(The motion was seconded by Dr. Jones. ) 

PRESIDENT WHITE: This comes as an amendment to the report 
of the Committee on Resolutions by adding certain words in 
order to include the scope of those who indulge in this practice— 
namely, it would inelude biologists and other competent scien- 
tists. 

(The amendment was carried. ) 

PRESIDENT WHITE: Now the question is on the original motion 
as amended. 

(The report of the committee as amended was adopted. ) 


REPORT OF SALMON MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 
PRESIDENT WHITE: We will now have the reporteof the Sal- 
mon Memorial Committee. 
Dr. MOHLER: In the absence of Dr. Brenton, I have been re- 
quested to present the report. 
(Dr. Mohler read the report of the Salmon Memorial Com- 
mittee, as follows :) 


The report of the secretary-treasurer of the committee, the late Dr. 
W. Horace Hoskins, rendered at the Columbus meeting last year, 
showed that $3,956.40 and one $500 United States bond had been col- 
lected for the fund. 

Since the 1920 report was made the sum of $38 additional has been 
collected. 

The funds that have been collected thus far have been placed on 
deposit in the Rittenhouse Trust Company of Philadelphia in the 
name of the Salmon Memorial Fund. This deposit bears interest, 
but your committee is unable to report at this time the exact amount 
of interest that has been credited to the account during the past year. 

The will of the late Dr. W. Horace Hoskins, who was largely in- 
strumental in the creation of the memorial to Dr. Salmon, and who 
has been so active in the collection of subscriptions to the fund, con- 
tained the following bequest: 

“That the sum of $100 be given to the Salmon Memorial Fund as 
a tribute to one of the most complete lives of unselfishness and true 
public service ever lived by any member of my chosen profession.” 

Your committee recommends that the Salmon Memorial Committee 
of this Association be continued, that an effort be made during the 
coming year to collect the balances of unpaid pledges, about $5,500, 
and that the fund, or such part of it as may be deemed wise, be 
invested in Government bonds, the interest from these bonds to be 
made available as early as possible for the use of some worthy young 
man needing financial assistance in securing a veterinary education. 


1? 
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Receipts, Salmon Memorial Fund, 1920-21 

California State Veterinary Medical Association ———, 

S. BRENTON, 


Chairman, Salmon Memorial Committee. 


Dr. E1cHHoRN: I move that the Association express its pro- 
found gratitude for the bequest of Dr. Hoskins. 

(The motion was seended and carried.) 

Dr. JAKEMAN: I move that the report of the committee be re- 
ceived. 

(The motion was seconded and carried. ) 


PRESENTATION OF PAPERS 


PRESIDENT WHITE: That seems to conclude the reports of com- 
mittees. We have two papers, one entitled ‘‘Inspection of the 
Fish Food Supply of the United States Army,’’ by Major George 
Lytle. Mafor Lytle is not here. The second paper is ‘‘Mary- 
land Plan for the Eradication of Hog Cholera,’’ by Dr. R. C. 
Reed, of College Park, Md. 

(Dr. Reed read his paper, which will appear in a later issue 
of THE JOURNAL.) 

PRESIDENT WHITE: The next paper will be ‘‘ Types of Bacillus 
Bovisepticus Encountered in a Dairy Herd,’’ by Dr. Fred R. 
Jones, of Princeton, N. J. 

(Dr. Jones read his paper, presenting it with illustrations on 
the board. The paper was published in THE JournAuL for De- 
cember, 1921, page 271.) 

PRESENTATION OF NEW OFFICERS 

PRESIDENT WuirTeE: This concludes all of the papers. If there 
is no unfinished or new business, the next item will be the in- 
stallation of officers. I will appoint Dr. Sisson and Dr. Goss 
to present the President-elect, Dr. Kinsley. 

(Drs. Sisson and Goss conducted Dr. Kinsley to the chair.) 

PRESIDENT WHITYE: It is a pretty little custom which has come 
down to us through the years to have the outgoing President 
present to the incoming President a gavel, and a gavel with a 
history. This badge of authority was presented to this Associa- 
tion by the late W. T. Monsurat, of Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, 
at the Minneapolis Convention in 1902. I believe this late mem- 
ber was known as Honolulu Bill. There is an inscription on 
this gavel, the meaning of which I do not know, but I assume 
that it greets the incoming President with a wish of prosperity, 
the best of luck and the heartiest cooperation of the member- 
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ship of this Association. 1 trust that he will find his service as 
pleasant and as inspiring as mine has been. I hope also that 
he will receive your courteous treatment, hearty cooperation, 
respect and helpfulness that I have received. Dr. Kinsley, per- 
mit me to present this gavel. (Applause.) 

Dr. Kinstey: Mr. Chairman, tientlemen of the Association, 
I first wish to thank you cordially for the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me. In accepting the executive position of this 
Association I am not unmindful of the obligation that I will 
have to meet. I am going to ask each and every one of you, 
as members, committeemen and officers of this Association, to 
assist, help and cooperate in every way in making the coming 
season one of the best Association years we have had. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

PRESIDENT WHITE: Permit me to install and introduce two 
of the five Vice-Presidents, the First and Second. I don’t know 
where the other three are. A member remarked to me at this 
meeting that we had too many Vice-Presidents. I told him there 
was no evidence of that fact, as none of them was present. If 
you desire, and if these men are anxious to deliver themselves 
of a short oration on this occasion, we shall be glad to hear 
from them. 

Dr. Lams: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I am not going 
to try to inflict any address upon you, but I want to thank you 
for the honor conferred. I appreciate the fact that to be Presi- 
den of this Association is the highest honor that can be con- 
ferred on any veterinarian. Naturally I say that the office of 
Vice-President is the second highest honor, so I consider I have 
been elected to receive the second highest gift of the Association, 
and I appreciate it as such. At the same time I realize that 
this honor was not conferred upon me because my name hap- 
pened to be Lamb. It was, I think, conferred upon the vet- 
erinarians of this district with me as their representative. I 
don’t presume that the office of Vice-President will require any 
arduous labors on my part with such a man as President as 
Dr. Kinsley with his well-known ability and activity in all lines 
as we know him, but if occasion should require that any duty 
devolve upon me, I assure you I would be ready and willing 
to assume it to the best of my ability. (Applause.) 

Dr. McKenna: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I appreciate 
the honor of being elected Vice-President of this Association, 
and I assure you that the veterinarians of the Far West appre- 
ciate recognition in this Association. I assure Dr. Kinsley and 
the other officers of my hearty cooperation, and I will be glad to 
assist in any way I can in our part of the country. (Applause.) 

(A motion was made, seconded and carried, to adjourn the 
convention sine die.) 


(Proceedings of section meetings will appear in February 
JOURNAL. ) 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 
ST. LouIs GETS NEXT CONVENTION 

At the meeting of the Executive Board of the A. V. M. A., 
held in Chicago on November 27, the Board voted that the 
1922 meeting of the A. V. M. A. would be held in St. Louis, 
Missouri, and that the dates would be August 28 to September 1, 
inclusive. 

In connection with the program for the next meeting the 
Board thought it advisable to have a two days’ elinie to be in 
charge of the best operators that could be procured, the clinic 
to be devoted to diseases of cattle, hogs, dogs and poultry, to- 
gether with general surgical subjects. 

The Executive Board authorized President Kinsley to ap- 
point a committee of three to cooperate with the National 
Formula Committee with reference to new and non-official vet- 
erinary remedies. President Kinsley appointed Drs. Brumley 
of Columbus, Klein of Philadelphia, and Milks of Ithaca, New 
York, the first named being chairman. 

The question of the legality of the election of officers for the 
Sections on ‘‘Sanitary Science and Police’’ and ‘*‘ Education and 
Research’’ at the Denver meeting, was brought before the Board. 
The Board ruled that the officers of the section on ‘‘ Education 
and Research’’ for the past year, should continue for the present 
year. 

The Secretary was authorized to purchase 500 automobile 
emblems, and that these emblems were to be sold to members for 
$1.25 each. 

Treasurer Jacob made a report on the funds of the Associa- 
tion. The Board authorized Treasurer Jacob to purchase $10,000 


worth of Ameriean or Canadian Government bonds. 
N. S. Mayo. 


IT WILL PAY 


The Committee on Increasing Membership of the A. V. M. A., 
consisting of President Kinsley, Dr. Hilton, chairman of the 
Executive Board, Dr. Mohler, editor of the JouRNAL, and See- 
retary Mayo, held a meeting recently in Chicago. 

It is planned to put on an active campaign to inerease the 
membership, and it was decided that every member of the Asso- 
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ciation who is not an official will receive a rebate of $1.00 on his 
annual dues for every application for membership that he sends 
in. Five new applications will pay the member’s dues for a 
year. If he gets more than five the amount will be applied on 
the next year’s dues. 

Application blanks will be sent to any member who desires 
them, if he will drop a postal card to Secretary Mayo. 


AN HONOR FOR THE A. V. M. A. 


The National Veterinary Society of Cuba, through its Presi- 
dent, Dr. B. Crespo, has cabled an invitation to the A. V. M. A. 
to send a delegate to the Fifth Annual Medical Convention of 
Cuba. The delegate is to be the honored guest of the Cuban 
National Veterinary Association, who will pay all expenses of 
the trip to Cuba as well as all expenses during the week of the 
convention in Havana. 

In response to this hospitable and generous invitation, Presi- 
dent Kinsley has named Dr. R. P. Marsteller, of College Station, 
Texas, to represent the A. V. M. A. at this convention. 

The Medical Convention of Cuba is composed of physicians, 
veterinarians, dentists and pharmacists. <A splendid scientific 
and practical program has been arranged and we know that 
all members of the American Veterinary Medical Association 
will be much interested in the report that Dr. Marsteller will 
make of this splendid convention. 

We feel sure that the A. V. M. A. will express its appreciation 
for the honor conferred by the National Veterinary Association 


of Cuba. N. S. Mayo. 


NOMINEES FOR EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The following are the nominees selected by postal card vote 
from among whom a member of the Executive Board will be 


elected to represent District No. 6: 
J. H. Bux, Arkansas. 
B. W. Conrad, Kansas. 
D. F. Fox, California. 
H. Jensen, Missouri. 
N. F. Williams, Texas, 
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A. V. M. A. COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 

President Kinsley has appointed Dr. James Robertson, of Chi- 
cago, a member of the A. V. M. A. Committee on History, to 
sueceed Dr. R. C. Moore, who resigned. 

President Kinsley has appointed Dr. J. P. Turner, 918 O 
street northwest, Washington, D. C., and Dr. R. R. Clark, New- 
port News, Va., a committee of the A. V. M. A. to cooperate 
with similar committees representing medicine, dentistry and 
pharmacy, in the preparation of a model Federal Narcotic Law 
or a revision of the present law. The committee will gladly re- 
ceive any suggestion from the profession regarding this matter. 


UNITED STATES LIVE STOCK SANITARY 
ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the United States Live 
Stock Sanitary Association was held at the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, November 28, 29 and 30. This annual event 
is growing in interest and importance each year. It is esti- 
mated that notwithstanding the fact that it was International 
Livestock Exposition week and the meetings of the National 
Association of Commissioners, Secretaries and Departments of 
Agriculture, and the National Association of Marketing Bureaus 
were scheduled to take place at the same time, and that the 
Illinois Veterinary Medical Association also was to meet in 
Chicago on December 1 and 2, there were in attendance over 400 
veterinarians, U. 8S. Bureau of Animal Industry officials, State 
regulatory authorities, livestock breeders and others. An ex- 
| cellent program was prepared for the occasion and it was notable 
that with two exceptions all whose names appeared on the pro- 
| gram responded when they were called. 
| President W. F. Crewe called the meeting to order and re- 
| 
| 


quested Mr. H. R. Smith, Livestock Commissioner of the Chicago 
Livestock Exchange, to deliver the address of welcome in the 
absence of Dr. John Dill Robertson, Commissioner of Health, 


| who was expected to weleome the members of the Association 

to Chicago on that occasion. Commissioner Smith ably per- 
| formed this unexpected assignment, and Hon. J. H. Mercer, 
| 


Livestock Commissioner of Kansas, responded in the pleasing 
manner for which he is noted. In a very earnest and timely ad- 
dress, President Crewe referred to the establishment of the as- 
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sociation, its development, its progress, and some of the prob- 
lems that now confront it and the livestock industry. During 
the remainder of the first session, the report of the Committee on 
Legislation was presented by H. R. Smith, chairman, and a 
period was devoted to a memorial for the only departed mem- 
ber, Dean W. Horace Hoskins; Dr. J. I. Gibson, of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., led in the ‘memorial exercises. Dr. J. F. DeVine 
and Major Charles Jewell delivered appropriate eulogies on the 
life and work of Dr. Hoskins, who will be remembered as a man 
among men, as a successful practitioner and educator, and for his 
zealous, untiring efforts to advance the veterinary profession to 
a higher plane of usefulness, respect and recognition. The after- 
noon of the first day was devoted to a joint session of the U. S. 
Live Stock Sanitary Association, the National Association of 
Commissioners, Secretaries and Departments of Agriculture, and 
the National Association of Marketing Bureaus, with Hon. Alva 
Agee, Secretary of the New Jersey Department of Agriculture, 
in the chair. At this session the association was honored by an 
address from Hon. Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 
Immediately following the address of the Secretary, Hon. Fred 
Rasmussen, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture, Mr. A. J. Glover, editor of Hoard’s Dairyman, and D. V. 
Moore of Iowa, addressed the assemblage on the ‘‘ Value and 
Desirability of a Joint Session Yearly of the U. S. Live Stock 
Sanitary Association with Other Bodies Represented.’’ 

Dr. O. H. Eliason, State Veterinarian of Wisconsin, read a 
paper on the subject of ‘‘Live Stock Regulations at Fairs and 
Expositions, with Special Reference to Accredited Herds,’’ and 
Dr. J. A. Kiernan, Chief of the Tuberculosis Eradication Di- 
vision, B. A. I., expressed his views on ‘‘What Commissioners 
of Agriculture Can Do to Assist the Tuberculosis Eradication 
Movement.’’ The discussion of these papers was ably led by 
Hon. D. M. Davidson Director of Agriculture, Springfield, Ili- 
nois; Hon. H. H. Halladay, Commissioner of Agriculture, Lan- 
sing, Michigan; Hon. C. P. Norgord, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Madison, Wisconsin; and Hon. E. C. Brigham, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, St. Albans, Vermont. It was a mutual 
pleasure and benefit for the members of these closely allied as- 
sociations to meet in joint session. This joint meeting afforded 
an opportunity to become personally acquainted and more fa- 
miliar with the relation of these organizations to each other and 
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the work each is doing on problems in which all are interested. 
The trend of the discussion plainly indicated a consensus of 
opinion that as these organizations hold their annual meetings 
about the same time, arrangements should be made for a joint 
‘session each year. 

The first session on the second day was devoted to abortion 
disease among animals. Dr. W. L. Williams, Emeritus Professor 
of Veterinary Medicine, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
read a paper on ‘‘Suggestions for the Improvement of the Re- 
productive Efficiency of Cattle.’’ Dr. E. C. Schroeder, Superin- 
tendent of the B. A. I. Experiment Station, Washington, D. C., 
read a paper on ‘‘ Bureau of Animal Industry Investigations on 
Bovine Infectious Abortion,’’ and Dr. T. H. Ferguson, a vet- 
erinary practitioner of Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, who has given 
the subject much study, read a paper on ‘‘ Herd Control of In- 
fectious Abortion in Cattle.’’ The papers read by Dr. Williams 


and Dr. Schroeder were among the most prominent features of 
the meeting, both on account of the recognized standing of the 
authors in the field of research and the scientific and economie 
importance of their subjects. The discussion that followed the 
reading of the papers commanded more than ordinary attention, 


owing to the participation by men prominent in their special 
lines, among whom were Dr. C. P. Fitch, Chief of the Division 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Minnesota; Dr. Adolph 
Eichhorn, Director of the Veterinary Department of the Lederle 
Antitoxin Laboratories, Pearl River, New York; Dr. Ward Gilt- 
ner, Professor of Bacteriology and Hygiene, Michigan Agricul- 
tural College; Dr. Edward A. Cahill, Director of the Pitman- 
Moore Laboratories, Indianapolis, Indiana; Dr. George Dick, 
Professor of Animal Industry at the Veterinary Department, 
University of Pennsylvania; Dr. J. W. Connaway, Professor of 
Veterinary and Comparative Medicine, University of Missouri; 
Dr. C. E. Cotton, State Veterinarian of Minnesota; Dr. J. G. 
Ferneyhough, State Veterinarian of Virginia; and Dr. C. W. 
Eddy, Veterinarian for Tellings-Belle Vernon Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

At the afternoon session on the same day, Dr. Eichhorn spoke 
on ‘‘Control of Anthrax by Simultaneous Treatment’’; Dr. W. 
J. Butler, State Veterinarian of Montana, discussed ‘‘ Methods 
of Eradicating Scabies in Sheep’’; and Dr. James 8. Healy, the 
B. A. I. representative in cooperative tuberculosis eradication 
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work in Wisconsin, addressed the association on the ‘‘ Methods 
by Which Tuberculosis is Spread’’ among animals. 

The forenoon of the last day of the meeting, November 30, was 
devoted to the consideration of swine diseases. Dr. C. H. Stange, 
Dean of the Iowa State Veterinary College, presented the Report 
of the Committee on Infectious Swine Diseases; Dr. U. G. Houck, 
Chief of the Division of Hog Cholera Control, B. A. I., Washing- 
ton, D. C., presented the Report of the Committee on Interstate 
and Intrastate Shipment of Swine, and in the absence of Dr. 
T. P. White, Dr. W. T. Spencer, Livestock Commissioner, Omaha 
Livestock Exchange, presented the Report of the Committee on 
Hog Cholera Control. Dr. M. Dorset, Chief of the Biochemie 
Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry, gave a very inter- 
esting and instructive talk on swine diseases in which he in- 
formed the association of the results of his experiments with 
suipestifer bacterins. Dr. Edward A. Cahill read an interesting 
paper on ‘‘ Factors Influencing the Control of Swine Diseases,”’ 
which was discussed by Dr. George E. Corwin, Commissioner 
on Domestic Animals, Hartford, Connecticut, and Dr. B. F. 
Edgington, State Veterinarian of Ohio. Dr. A. T. Kinsley, 
Deputy State Veterinarian of Missouri, and Dr. W. W. Dimock 
of the Department of Veterinary Science, Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station, led in the discussion of Dr. Dorset’s ex- 
periments. The reports of the Committee on Swine Diseases re- 
sulted in the most spirited discussion that occurred during the 
meeting. Dr. Kinsley’s criticisms of the Report of the Commit- 
tee on Infectious Swine Diseases were met by prompt, vigorous 
retorts from the members of the committee. Both the criticisms 
and the replies were appreciated, especially by the members who 
were interested in the differential diagnosis and treatment of 
swine diseases. 

The last session of the meeting was devoted to the reports of 
committees and the election of officers. The Committee on Reso- 
lutions presented three resolutions, in effect as follows: 

That, in the production of milk, whether for consumption in 
cities or in rural homes, the tuberculin testing of cattle should be 
by all means insisted upon as an indispensable measure of pre- 
venting the dissemination of tuberculosis. 

That, in view of the necessity of conserving State and Federal 
indemnity funds, we heartily commend the action of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers in recommending that all pack- 
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ing companies and local butchers pay as much for reacting cattle 
that pass food inspection as for healthy cattle of the same quality 
sold on the open market, and urge also that conservative ap- 
praisement be made on all reactors. 

That the association unqualifiedly endorse and recommend that 
the strictest attention be given to the conservation of all funds 
appropriated by counties, States and Federal Government, and 
any other agencies contributing to the tuberculosis eradication 
campaign. 

A motion was passed giving the Executive Committee author- 
ity to change the dates of the meeting if it deems advisable, to 
commence on Wednesday of the week of the International Live- 
stock Exposition instead of on Monday as in the past. 

Another motion was passed that an evening be designated dur- 
ing next year’s meeting for a joint session with the National As- 
sociation of Commissioners, Secretaries and Departments of Ag- 
riculture, and National Association of Marketing Bureaus. 

The convention passed an amendment to the accredited herd 
plan which permits accredited veterinarians. to make the pre- 
liminary tests of herds in the process of accreditation, no in- 
demnity to be paid by the Government for cattle condemned in 
such tests. After the herd has shown one clean test the final test 
must be official and must be a combination test by the subeu- 
taneous, intradermie and ophthalmic methods. This will permit 
of greater speed in the work without lowering either efficiency 
or thoroughness. 

In connection with the report of Dr. L. E. Northrup, chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, a motion was passed in effect 
that the matter of publishing the Report of the Twenty-fifth 
Annual Meeting of the Association be left to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the organization and that the committee be authorized 
to borrow money, if necessary, to have the report published, and 
in case of a deficit, to report it to the association ‘at the next 
meeting. 

The election of officers for the coming year resulted as follows: 
President, Dr. T. E. Munee, State Veterinarian of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; vice-presidents, Dr. W. C. Simmons, 
State Veterinarian of Kentucky, Frankfort, Kentucky; Dr. B. 
F. Davis, State Veterinarian of Wyoming. Cheyenne, Wyoming; 
Dr. Edward Records, Director of the Nevada State Veterinary 
Control Service, Reno, Nevada; Hon. J. H. Mercer, Kansas 
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Livestock Commissioner, Topeka, Kansas; Dr. O. H. Eliason, 
State Veterinarian of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; secretary, 
Dr. O. E. Dyson, 5451 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Llinois. 

At present the membership of the U. 8. Live Stock Sanitary 
Association numbers 825, including 31 admitted at the last meet- 
ing. It seems that the small membership is probably due to the 
fact that many veterinarians and others are laboring under the 
mistaken impression that only those engaged in national or State 
regulatory work are eligible to membership. Section 5 of the 
Constitution of the association reads as follows: 

‘*Any person engaged in livestock sanitary work for Federal, 
State, Territorial, county or municipal governments shall be 
eligible to membership in this association, and any other person 
interested in livestock sanitation may be elected to active mem- 
bership upon the recommendation of the executive committee 
and a two-thirds vote of the members present.’’ 

The membership is much lower than it should be considering - 
the purposes of the association. Each member should regard it 
a personal duty to put forth earnest efforts during the coming 
year to increase the enrollment in this useful and important 


organization. 


A SUCCESSFUL TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATION 
CONFERENCE 


The Tuberculosis Eradication Conference of State, County, 
Municipal and Federal Employees engaged in tuberculosis eradi- 
cation work and others interested in the livestock industry, 
which was held in Chicago, Illinois, on November 25 and 26, 
1921, was unusually successful. This is evidenced by the very 
large attendance of 560 persons, who maintained their interest 
throughout the various sessions. <A well arranged program was 
offered, commencing on the morning of the first day with an 
address of weleome by the Honorable B. M. Davison, Director, 
Department of Agriculture, Springfield, Illinois. Following 
this, Dr. John R. Mchler, who presided, explained the objects . 
of the conference and described some of the activities that 
should receive most careful consideration. Following this, Dr. 
E. C. Schroeder, Superintendent of the Experiment Station of 
the Federal Bureau, gave an interesting résumé of the experi- 
mental work conducted at the station relative to the problem of 
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controlling bovine tuberculosis. Dr. W. F. Crewe, President 
of the U. S. Live Stock Sanitary Association, followed with a 
pointed argument relative to cooperation between all of the 
parties interested in the total eradication of the disease. 

At the afternoon session, Dr. L. Enos Day, of Chicago, Iii., 
gave carefully prepared statistics relative to obscure lesions in 
bovine tuberculosis and illustrated them by a series of beauti- 
ful mounted specimens. One of the most interesting talks of 
the session was that presented by Mr. A. J. Glover, Editor of 
Hoard’s Dairyman, who spoke on ‘‘ The Editor and the Breeder. ’’ 
Mr. Glover’s talk was well received, as he has both personally 
and editorially forwarded the movement in every way possible. 

Dr. G. E. Corwin, Deputy Commissioner on Domestic Ani- 
mals, of Connecticut, speaking on the specifications under which 
the intradermic test should be made, gave statistics relative to 
delayed reactions following the injection of tuberculin by this 
method. Considerable discussion followed this paper, which re- 
sulted in a motion by Dr. W. J. Butler, of Montana, that the 
question of the technique and comparative reliability of this and 
other methods of tuberculin testing be referred to the Bureau 
of Animal Industry with the view of obtaining extensive sta- 
tistics for presentation at the next year’s conference. 

Mr. James Brown, a breeder of Shorthorn cattle, gave a prac- 
tical talk from the viewpoint of the stock raiser, on the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis from a purebred herd. Another talk of 


.much interest to the conference was that of combination tuber- 


culin test methods by Dr. L. B. Ernest, of the Federal Bureau. 
The last speaker of the afternoon session was Dr. Isaac Abt, 
Professor of Pediatrics, Department of Medicine, Northwestern 
University, who spoke on clinical studies relative to tuberculosis 
of children. This address was of more than usual instructive- 
ness because of the new’ facts presented by one recognized as 
an authority, and also because of the firm stand taken on the 
danger of bovine tuberculosis to children. 

On the morning of the second day, Dr. J. G. Ferneyhough, 
State Veterinarian of Virginia, gave a very interesting talk on 
the results obtained by returning accredited herds to the ac- 
credited veterinarian. Mr. Thomas Wilson, President of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, through his representative, 
Dr. Fred Eagle, contributed a well prepared paper concerning 
the economic importance of eradicating tuberculosis. Follow- 
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ing this, Mr. Everett C. Brown, President of the National Live 
Stock Exchange, through his representative, Professor H. R. 
Smith, gave interesting data to show the interest his organiza- 
tion had in the completion of this nation-wide problem. Hon. 
kK. S. Brigham, Commissioner of the Vermont Department of 
\grieulture, spoke on the subject of 27 years’ experience with 
iubereulin testing, and showed the possibilities of an intensive 
campaign, once it is properly organized and started. The 
yreeders of purebred cattle were again heard from through 
Mr. L. A. Campbell, President of the American Aberdeen-Angus 
sreeders’ Association, who told of the advantages of an ac- 
credited herd. Following Mr. Campbell, Dr. C. E. Cotton, See- 
retary, Live Stock Sanitary Board, St. Paul, Minn., gave infor- 
mation relative to the progress of the control work in his State. 
At the afternoon session Dr. D. F. Luckey, State Veterinarian 
of Missouri, told of the progress of the work in that State, 
where at the present time they have 20 counties under the area 
plan of eradication.. This was followed by a talk from Dr. 
T. S. Rich, inspector in charge of tuberculosis work in Michi- 
gan, who gave the details of the recent intensive area campaign 
conducted in Hillsdale County, Michigan. Dr. M. Jacob, of 
the University of Tennessee, submitted a report of his com- 
mittee relative to the plans for establishing tuberculosis-free 
areas. Of especial interest to the official livestock sanitarians 
present was the address of Dr. J. G. Townsend, veterinary prac- 
titioner of Racine, Wis., who gave a clear and definite opinion 
of the place the general practitioner should occupy under the 
aceredited-herd plan. The most instructive and probably: the 
most important address of the entire conference was that pre- 
sented by Dr. W. A. Evans, of the Health Department of the 
Chicago Tribune, who spoke on Why Health Departments Are 
Interested in the Eradication of Bovine Tuberculosis. Dr. Evans’ 
conclusions were of such importance and so well presented as 
to meet the needs of those in attendance at the conference better 
than any other similar material which has been afforded those 
engaged in the movement. The following quotation from his 
talk is of such vital importance to both the medical and the vet- 
erinary professions as to lead to its being given great prominence. 
He stated: ‘‘The relationship between the human and bovine 
tubercle bacilli leads health departments to the opinion that 
while programs for the repression of human tuberculosis, which 
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take no note of tuberculosis in other animals, may be successful, 
the time to strike for repression of human tuberculosis can not 
come until the program for control of bovine tuberculosis is 
well advaneed.’’ This is food for thought for all interested in 
the control of the Great White Plague. A rising vote of thanks 
was: extended to Dr. Evans for his interest in contributing so 
largely to a successful conference. 


Mr. H. E. McCartney, County Agent, Harlan, Iowa, spoke on 
the County’s place in the tuberculosis eradication campaign, 
and gave interesting facts concerning how the movement was 
promoted in his county. The conference concluded with a synop- 
sis of the report of the Committee on Tuberculosis of the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association by the Chairman, Dr. 
T. E. Munce, State Veterinarian of Pennsylvania. 

The Advisory Committee of the Tuberculosis Eradication Con- 
vention, through its Chairman, Commissioner J. M. Whittlesey, 
presented the. following resolutions, which were adopted : 


Whereas, It has been established by incontrovertible investigations 
made by recognized authorities, that bovine tuberculosis is trans- 
mitted to the human family through the medium of milk and its prod- 
ucts to such an extent that it must be recognized and prevented; and 

Whereas, The eradication of bovine tuberculosis is for the twofold 
purpose of preventing the dissemination of the disease to the human 
family and to perpetuate the livestock industry upon a sound and 
healthful basis; be it ; 

RESOLVED, That in the production of milk, whether for consump- 
tion in the cities or in rural homes, the tuberculin testing of cattle 
should be by all means insisted upon as an indispensable measure 
of preventing the dissemination of tuberculosis. 


INTRADERMIC CODE 


It is recommended that the first paragraph of the code for use in 
connection with recording the intradermic tuberculin test be amended 
to read as follows: 

“The first observation should be made on or about the 72d hour 
after the injection. If it appears to the inspector making the tést 
that more than a slight infection of tuberculosis is present in the 
herd, a second observation should be made on or about the 120th 
hour after the injection and if it appears necessary an observation 
should again be made on or about the 144th hour after the injection of 
the tuberculin. 

“SECTION 1. That the requirements for tuberculosis-free area work 
be similar to the tuberculosis-free accredited-herd work and to be 
applied to all cattle located in said area. 

“SECTION 2. That before any area shall be recognized as tuberculosis- 
free, after having complied with Section 1 of this resolution, there 
must be satisfactory assurance of official livestock sanitary police 
restrictions to prevent reinfection of said area.” 


SALVAGE AND APPRAISEMENTS 


In view of the necessity of conserving State and Federal indemnity 
funds, we heartily commend the action of the Institute of American 
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Meat Packers in recommending that all packing companies and local 
butchers pay as much for reacting cattle that pass food inspection 
as healthy cattle of the same quality sold on the open market, and 
urge also that conservative appraisement be made on all reactors. 


INDEMNITY 


fhe payment to the owner of indemnity for tuberculous catile is 
a justifiable procedure which has the endorsement of this conference. 
However, we recognize that no practice should be continued which 
places any premium on diseased animals. 


We unqualifiedly endorse and recommend that the strictest attention 
be given to the conservation of all funds appropriated by counties, 
S‘ates, the Federal Government, and any other agencies contributing 
to the tuberculosis eradication campaign. 

Suitable resolutions, thanking the Chief of the Bureau for his 
promotion of the conference, were adopted. It was also decided 
t» have all the addresses and papers, together with the discus- 
<.ons pertaining to them, published and distributed at the price 
«! $1.00. On November 27, the members of the conference 
visited the Union Stock Yards, for the purpose of witnessing 
ihe results of experimental tuberculin testing of 30 head of cattle 
by the subeutaneous and intradermiec methods. 

This demonstration concluded what was unanimously con- 
sidered as the most instructive and successful tuberculosis eradi- 
cation conference that has thus far been held. 


CONFERENCE OF RESEARCH WORKERS IN ANIMAL 
DISEASES 


The third conference of State and National Research Workers 
in Animal Diseases was held at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIL, 
on November 26, 1921, with the chairman, Dr. Marion Dorset, 
of Washington, D. C., presiding. 

Representatives from 20 States and from the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry research divisions were present. 
The following program was presented: The Bacterial Flora of 
the Genital Tract of Cattle, by Dr. V. A. Moore; The Pathology 
of Sterility in Cattle, by Dr. E. T. Hallman; Infectious Abortion 
in Cattle, by Dr. C. P. Fitch; Experimental Immunization 
Against Icterohemoglobinuria in the Field, by Dr. Edward 
Records; Investigation of White Diarrhea of Young Chicks, by 
Mr. L. P. Doyle; Studies of Hemorrhagic Septicemia Sera, by 
Drs. L. Van Es and Martin; Botulism in Swine, by Dr. Robert 
traham; Report of Committee on Infectious Colitis of Swine, 
by Dr. W. W. Dimock, Chairman; Report of Committee on Hog 
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**Flu,’’ by Dr. Charles Murray, Chairman; The Precipitation of 
Tubereulin and the Preparation of Tubereulin Dises, by Drs, 
M. Dorset and J. A. Emery. 

The objects of the conferences are to promote research in ani- 
mal diseases by bringing into closer relation the various official 
agencies engaged in such activities. The conference elected Dr. 
C. H. Stange, of the Iowa State College, Chairman, and Dr, 
R. A. Whiting, of Purdue University, LaFayette, Indiana, See- 
retary for the year 1922. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 

I beg to submit the following as the annual report of the Asso- 
ciation for the year ending August 17, 1921: 

You will note that this is in the form of a letter this year, the 
usual book form being eliminated on account of expense. 

Though the receipts for the association year were up to nor- 
mal, expenses were greater on account of the larger attendance 
at the banquet and increased cost of printing. 

I felt, however, that the members of the association who are 
unable to attend the annual meeting are still entitled to a report 
of the year’s activities, and hope you will approve this economical 
method of sending them. 

At the beginning of the year, in which I had the honor of 
being elected as your president, we held a most successful ban- 
quet in New Westminster, the Hon. Dr. 8. F. Tolmie being in 
the chair. The toast list contained many prominent speakers, 
ineluding Mr. G. Hutton, Chief of the Natural Resources Depart- 
ment of the C. P. R.; Hon. Mrs. Ralph Smith, M. P. P.; Mr. C. 
A. Welsh, president, New Westminster Exhibition; Mrs. Paul 
Smith, president of the local Council of Women, who made a 
speech that was most favorable to the veterinary profession. 
Members of Parliament, prominent stockowners and exhibitors 
were also present, together with the members of the association, 
making a total of over 60 people. 

Favorable comment was heard on all sides afterward, and in 
the press regarding the successful manner in which the banquet 
was carried out, and I feel it will do the profession a great 
deal of good. 

In regard to amendments to the B. C. Animal Contagious 
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Diseases Act, referring to the sale and use of tuberculin, which 
permits the use of tuberculin by laymen, the association sent 
a delegate to the Dairyman’s Convention in Victoria, who 
brought the matter up. The Dairyman’s Association honored 
this association by placing its delegate on the resolutions com- 
mittee on the subject of tuberculosis. 

‘Ve have been unable to get these amendments altered, the 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Dr. Warnock, being opposed, 
an‘! he stated at the convention that the use of tuberculin by 
jaymen in outlying districts should be permitted. A sugges- 
tion of a license in these rare cases he would not accept. The 
matter, however, is still before the association. 

rhe question of the sale of tuberculous meat without inspec- 
tion still oeeupies the time of the council. 

| have pleasure in announcing that, partly owing to the ef- 
torts of this association, the Government has appointed a quali- 
fied veterinarian as Director of Veterinary Services for Canada. 

On July 14 and 15 a very successful international convention 
was held in Seattle, Wash. Some 60 veterinarians from the 
States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and the Province of Brit- 
ish Columbia were present, and two days were fully taken up 
with professional business. 

I feel proud of the large delegation that went from this asso- 
ciation, and I took the opportunity on our behalf to invite the 
convention to meet with us next year in Vancouver, which was 
unanimously accepted. 

An important resolution was introduced by us, which was ear- 
ried, asking the veterinary colleges to give a post-graduate 
course to qualify veterinarians to act as veterinary health officers. 

A contribution of $25 was made to the Andrew Smith Me- 
morial Fund, in lieu of a personal canvass of the members. 

The question of the formation of a Canadian Veterinary Asso- 
ciation has been before our profession a number of years. I 
think the time is fast approaching when such an association 
should be in operation, and I would recommend to the incoming . 
council that. a committee be appointed to interview the Hon. 
Dr. S. F. Tolmie on this subject on his coming visit to the Coast. 

In eonclusion, I would like to say to the members-at-large 
that the various activities of the association have for their ob- 
ject the betterment of the practitioner, by bringing the value 
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of veterinary science more before the general public and by 
pointing out to them the valuable services that the veterinary 


profession can render in any community. 
T. H. Jaacrer, President. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF B. A. I. VETERINA- 
RIANS, METROPOLITAN DIVISION 


A meeting of the Metropolitan Division, N. A. B. A. I. V., was 
held in the lecture room of the Veterinary College, New York 
University, 331 East 26th Street, New York City, October 21, 
1921. 


T 


Twenty members were present, with President Dr. N. L. 


Townsend presiding. 

Dr. A. McBride, Vice-President, who represented the division 
as delegate at the recent National Convention at Denver, pre- 
sented a report on the proceedings at that convention. His 
report was complete, very interesting, and well received by the 
members. Dr. Townsend, former President, and now Vice- 
President of the National Association, also spoke interestingly 
of the convention. Among the subjects discussed at Denver, re- 
ferred to by the speakers and of particular interest to the 
members, was that of reclassification. The reports were opti- 
mistie as to ultimate favorable action by Congress of a reclassi- 
fication bill satisfactory to veterinarians and lay inspectors. 

Dr. Townsend submitted a proposition at this meeting designed 
to revive interest of members in the Metropolitan Division. His 
plan in brief was that this organization should be made a real 
veterinary association whose object shall be to discuss not only 
Bureau work and welfare, but also veterinary or professional 
topies in general. 

With this idea in view, the President announced that he had 
appointed a committee to be known as the ‘‘Program Commit- 
tee,’’ consisting of Doctors Albert Long, Robert M. Mullings, 
- A. F. Martins and Leland D. Ives. The special aim and object 
of this committee would be to receive suggestions of members 
and to arrange and decide on programs of work to be taken up 
at the different meetings. The meetings of the Division, accord- 
ing to this plan, would be held regularly about once every two 
months, or oftener if desired by the members. 
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Dr. Long, chairman of this committee, reported that he had 
giv-n some thought to the proposition as outlined and had re- 
qu sted suggestions of members. Among the suggestions offered 
fo: subjects to be considered at meetings were reading and dis- 
cu sion of papers on various subjects of special interest in con- 
ne tion with meat inspection and also other activities of the 
Bureau, such as tuberculosis eradication, tick eradication, hog 
ch lera control, etc., as well as veterinary topics in general; pre- 
se tation, demonstration and discussion on interesting or 
unusual pathological specimens found by inspectors in the course 
of their work at different establishments ; discussions on the regu- 
lations, especially regulation 11, with the object of securing 
proper and uniform disposition of carcasses or parts at the vari- 
ous stations included in the Metropolitan Division. 

It was emphasized by the chairman and other members of the 
Program Committee who addressed the meeting, that the success 
o! this new plan depended on the active assistance and whole- 
hearted cooperation of all members. Expressions of opinion 
given by the members present showed enthusiastic approval and 
augured well for the future success of the Metropolitan Division. 
Dr. Robert M. Mullings announced that he would start the ball 
rolling by reading a paper on ‘‘Technique of Postmortem In- 


spection’’ at the next meeting. 
Epwarp L. SANper, Secretary. 


ILLMO VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The seventeenth semi-annual meeting of the Illmo Veterinary 
Medical Association was held October 28, 1921, in the auditorium 
of the Jno. T. Milliken Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo. Although the 
attendance was not so great as at some of the past meetings the 
enthusiasm exhibited was highly satisfactory. The visit through 
the pharmaceutical plant of the drug company, concluding in 
their cafeteria, was interesting and pleasing. 

New officers elected were as follows: M. J. Huggins, National 
Stock Yards, Iil., President ; C. B. Michaels, Evansville, Ill., Vice- 
President; L. J. Miller, Waterloo, Ill., Treasurer; L. B. Michael, 
Collinsville, Ill., Secretary. This association went on record with 
a strenuous resolution to secure the A. V. M. A. Convention for 
St. Louis, Mo., in 1922. L. B. Micuae., Secretary. 
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SCHUYLKILL VALLEY VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The Schuylkill Valley Veterinary Medical Association held a 
well-attended meeting at Leesport, Pa., on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 16, 1921. A clinic was conducted at Dr. O. B. Rahn’s hus- 
pital, at which a number of operations on small animals weve 
performed. The meeting was continued in the town hali, whe:e 
papers were read by Dr. V. G. Kimball, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, on ‘‘Colies,’’ and by Dr. U. S. G. Bieber, Kutz- 
town, Pa., on ‘‘Distemper.’’ The next meeting of the associ:- 
tion will be held at Reading, Pa., on December 21, 1921. 

R. L. Bercer, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA VETERINARY CLUB 


The regular monthly meeting of the Philadelphia Veterinary 
Club was held November 22, 1921, at the Veterinary School 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. F. S. Jones, Rockefeller Institute, Princeton, N. J., ad- 
dressed the Laboratory Section on ‘‘An outbreak of pneumonia 
in dairy cows attributed to B. bovisepticus and types of B. bovi- 
septicus encountered in a dairy herd.’’ 

There was also an interesting discussion on abortion and re- 
tained placenta. 

The Club went on record as endorsing the intradermic test 
and recommended that the accredited veterinarian be given more 

recognition. 

The meeting was well attended. 

C. S. Rockwe tu, Secretary. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The next meeting of the Southeastern States Veterinary Asso- 
ciation will be held February 6 and 7, 1922, at Nashville, Tenn. 

An interesting program is being arranged, a copy of which 
will appear in the next issue of this JourNAaL. Some of the very 
best scientists and practitioners will give discussions on current 
problems. 

All qualified veterinarians in the Southeastern States and ad- 
joining States are urgently requested to attend this meeting. 
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\vith your support the convention should prove to be the best 
one that the association has ever had. 

Any information concerning the program or meeting will be 
vivep through the Secretary or other officers of the association. 
JNo. I. HANDLEY, Secretary. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
SOCIETY 
A meeting of the Central Michigan Veterinary Medical Society 
\.ill be held in Jackson, Mich., at the Jackson City Club on 
| yiday, January 6, 1922. W. N. Armstrona, Secretary. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Elaborate plans have been made for the entertainment of the 
members and friends of the Mississippi State Veterinary Medical 
Association which will hold its Sixteenth Annual Convention at 
(;ulfport, Mississippi, January 23 and 24, 1922. The association 
has departed from its former two-day session and will devote the 
second day of the coming convention entirely to getting ac- 
uainted and enjoying the sights and pleasures of Mississippi’s 
winter playground. 

The wives and sweethearts of the members and friends will be 
in attendance and an appropriate banquet will be given in their 
honor. 

While the number of veterinarians in this State is not large, 
they are good association workers and have generally succeeded 
in having in attendance some of the best talent available. The 
last annual convention, which was held at Canton, Miss., was 
honored by the presence of Adolph Eichhorn, M. Jacob, C. E. 
Salsbery, and J. A. Kiernan, all nationally known veterinarians, 
and it is expected that several of these men will be with us at 
Gulfport and also a number of others of equal note. 

J. A. Baraer, Secretary. 


COLORADO VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

The next meeting of the Colorado Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation will be held at 1525 Curtis Street, Denver, Colorado, on 
Thursday, January 19, 1922. I. E. Newsom, Secretary. 
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EXAMINATION FOR ACCREDITED VETERINARIANS 


The next examination for graduate practicing veterinari: ng 
who desire to quality so that they may apply the tuberculin t»st 
to cattle under the provisions of the uniform accredited-hcrd 
plan, will be held January 24, 1922, in certain States where 
such an examination has been requested by the State livestock 
sanitary authorities. Veterinarians who are not already ‘‘ac- 
credited’’ and who desire to avail themselves of this examina- 
tion should indicate it by notifying the official in charge of 
livestock sanitary work in their State. 


MISSOURI VALLEY VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 


The winter meeting of the Missouri Valley Veterinary Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Hotel Baltimore, in Kansas City, 
January 31 to February 2, inclusive. 


R. F. Bourne, Secretary. 


AMERICAN LEGION ADOPTS TUBERCULOSIS 
RESOLUTION 

The following resolution was adopted by the American 
Legion at its recent convention in Kansas City, Mo.. 

WHEREAS, the veterinary profession engaged in the alleviation 
of suffering and disease among livestock of this country con- 
tributed to the successful outcome of the late World War and 
is represented in this body, and 

WHEREAS, a goodly number of those engaged in this profes- 
sion are actively carrying on the accredited herd plan of bovine 
tuberculosis eradication instituted by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in cooperation with nearly every State in 
the Union, and 

WHEREAS, Bovine tuberculosis is readily communicated to 
children by milk from tuberculous cows, and 

WHEREAS, the death rate from tuberculosis exceeds the toll 
claimed by the World War; therefore be it 

Resotvep, That the work of tuberculosis eradication in the 
herds of cattle and swine now started in 45 States in cooperation 
with the United States Department of Agriculture be continued, 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That adequate appropriations be made by Congress 
to carry the completion of this work of tuberculosis eradication 
to the consequent health and well-being of this and future gen- 
erations. D. W. SHarrer, Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
INVITATION TO CUBAN MEDICAL CONGRESS 


President American Veterinary Medical Association, 
Dear Doctor: 


We beg to confirm the cablegram sent today to your Associa- 
tion, which reads as follows: 

‘A Fifth Annual Medical Congress, formed by 2,000. physi- 
cians, dentists, veterinarians, pharmacists, will be held in Havana 
from December 11 to 17. Last meeting Cuban Veterinary Asso- 
ciation decided to invite member American Veterinary Associa- 
tion as guest of honor, paying all expenses trip and stay in Ha- 
vana during week of Congress. Similar invitation extended 
European and American physicians by Congressional Committee. 
Extensive scientific and social program. Cable name of delegate, 
details by mail. Dr. B. Crespo, President, Veterinary Asso- 
ciation.’ 

The motives that have inspired the invitation that the Na- 
tional Veterinary Association of Cuba unanimously agreed to 
extend to your distinguished association in an extraordinary 
session celebrated the 10th inst., were to initiate an exchange of 
ideas and social relations between the Cuban Veterinarians and 
their colleagues in North America. The intellectual, commercial 
and political relations of the two countries being so closely 
united, we wish to take advantage of the opportunity offered by 
the coming National Medical Congress of Cuba, to express, in 
the person of the delegate that your Association may appoint, 
the consideration, appreciation and fellowship that we feel for 
-your association and its distinguished members. 

We follow with much interest the work and investigations of 
our brother veterinarians in the United States, and the progress 
made due to their untiring efforts. We only lament that owing 
to several difficulties that have arisen which prevented the setting 
of a definite date for the congress, this manifestation of our 
good wishes for our brother association has been so long delayed. 

Nevertheless, we will consider it a great honor if you accept 
this invitation and will endeavor in every way possible to make 
the stay of your representative here in Havana a pleasant one. 
We have been informed that some of the other invited dele- 
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gates will present scientific articles, and we hope your delegate 
will favor us with one likewise, which we know will prove 
interesting. 

We trust that as soon as your delegate has been appointed 
you will advise us in time of the date of his leaving, so that 
we may meet him on his arrival here and arrange for the other 
details in connection with the arrival of a guest of honor. 

We beg to advise that the first session of the congress will be 
held on the evening of December 11. 

Awaiting the reply of your association to our invitation, in the 
name of the National Veterinary Association of Cuba, I beg 
to remain with best wishes, 


Very truly yours, 
ANGEL IpuATE, Secretary. 
BERNARD J. Crespo, President. 


Havana, Cuba. 


Dr. Ross P. Marsteller of College Station, Texas, was ap- 
pointed by President Kinsley as the delegate of the A. V. M. A. 
to attend the Cuban Congress. Dr. Marsteller telegraphed 
President Kinsley that because of serious illness in his family he 
was unable to attend the Congress. President Kinsley then ap- 
pointed Dr. A. Eichhorn of Pearl River, N. Y., to represent the 
A. V. M. A. at this meeting. 


BOOST PUREBRED STOCK AND USE THE HORSE 


To the Editor: 

I have been reading with interest in the various veterinary 
bulletins and the JourNaL of the number of the profession who 
are either in the purebred business directly or are advocating 


it to the farmers. 

In my opinion there is nothing more befitting and interesting 
to the veterinarian as a side line than the breeding of either pure- 
bred or standard-bred stock or fowls. Even though it be on a 
small seale it will attract attention and inspire others with the 
desire. 

The veterinarian should be an authority in his locality on 
breeds and breeding, that he may wisely and correctly advise 
those who seek such information. He should be keenly inter- 
ested in the promotion of the breeding of better animals of all 
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breeds, also the promotor of any activity that will encourage the 
use of the horse, such as riding and driving clubs, polo playing, 
hunt clubs, ete. There is certainly no cleaner, better and in- 
vigorating sport than the use of the pleasure horse, either ridden 
or driven. 

I am wondering how many of our profession have made an 
honest effort to sustain the horse? I have never allowed myself 
to discard him. While I, like the rest, have taken to the use 
of the auto (but for work only) I still keep my horse and the 
best I can get, using him every day when footing is good, in my 
downtown work. I find it a pleasure and a rest to get from be- 
hind a wheel and take hold of a real live one, either to ride or 
drive, and there is nothing that attracts more attention than a 
good horse—it’s a good advertisement. 

Why can we not, as a profession, give our best friend, the 
horse, a world-wide boost by using him for pleasure or busi- 
ness? I believe it will do more to bring him back than anything 
and the profession certainly owes it to him. I have never been 
in a community where there were not enough ‘‘horsey’’ people 
to start some kind of a riding or driving club. 

Volumes have been written to boost the auto by those finan- 
cially and otherwise interested. What have the veterinarians 
done to hold or promote the horse? He is one of their best assets 
in practice, aside from professional pride. Let us make a con- 
certed effort to recover and ‘‘hold our own.”’ 
TuHos. S. HIcKMAN. 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Dr. J. N. Hornbaker, who has been stationed in Manila, P. I., 
for some time, writes that he is leaving for the United States, 
but does not know where he will be located. 


Capt. D. B. Deininger of the Veterinary Corps, who is sta- 
tioned at Camp Jones, Douglas, Arizona, made a splendid record 
in a horse show that was held there on November 19. He won 
one blue, one red and one yellow ribbon with the same horse 
entered in all three classes. He won first in the zig-zag jumping 
course, second in the four-foot jumping course and third in the 
equitation class. This is the third time he has won the jumping 
contest with his horse Ranger. 
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Dr. Jacob Albrechtsen, the world famous specialist on the 
sterility of farm animals, died at Copenhagen, Denmark, on Sep- 
tember 11, 1921, at the age of 61. Before notice of his death 
reached this country, the recently appointed Committee on Mem- 
hership of the A. V. M. A. had decided to recommend that Dr. 
Albrechtsen be extended an invitation to be our guest at the next 
annual convention in order to demonstrate his methods of diag- 
rosing pregnancy and treating sterility, with the view of at- 
tracting a large attendance of practitioners. 

Dr. Albrechtsen had suffered from a stroke of apoplexy some 
months ago and his death was due to a recurrence of this 
trouble. He entered the Danish Veterinary College at the age 
cf 23 and graduated four years later. From the beginning he 
paid particular attention to the diseases of breeding animals and 
his books on sterility have been translated and published in 
several languages. His pleasing personality and his incessant 
endeavors to give practical demonstrations of his methods to 
those who visited him, made him beloved by all. It is to be 
regretted that the death of this leader among veterinarians 
prevents the consummation of the well-laid plans to give the 
veterinary practitioners of North America the opportunity of 
absorbing his inspiration and observing his technique, and as a 
result the livestock industry of the country is indirectly the 
loser. 


Dr. Henry Prentiss Armsby, Director of the Institute of 
Animal Nutrition at the Pennsylvania State College, died Octo- 
ber 19, at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. Armsby was widely 
known throughout this country and Europe as one of the fore- 
most exponents of research in the field of animal nutrition. As 
early as 1880 he published his Manual of Cattle Feeding which 
was the first treatise on that subject to appear in this country. 
It gave not only a summary of experiments and investigations in 
that field up to the time, but described the methods of investi- 
gation and supplied a stimulus which led to the rapid growth of 
experimentation in that line. 

Dr. Armsby was born in Northbridge, Mass., September 21, 
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1853. He graduated from Worcester Polytechnic Institute, later 
receiving his Doctor of Philosophy degree from Yale University. 
For several years he was associated with the Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station as assistant chemist, and on the organization of a 
station in Wisconsin, he went there in charge of agricultural 
chemistry. When an experiment station was organized in Penn- 
sylvania in 1887, he was called there as director, and was for 
many years also dean of the school of agriculture in Pennsylva- 
nia State College. His researches centered more and more around 
animal feeding, and in 1898 he entered into cooperation with the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, to conduct investigations in the fundamental principles 
of animal nutrition. This cooperation continued for about 
twenty-two years. The Department assisted the Pennsylvania 
Station in the building of a respiration calorimeter which was 
the first apparatus of its type for investigations with animals. 
A long series of investigations were carried out on the use of food 
by animals, considered especially from the standpoint of the 
income and outgo of energy, the conditions affecting the utiliza- 
tion of feeds, such as age and type of animal, amount and char- 
acter of feed, environmental conditions, ete. The earlier experi- 
ments were made with cattle and later studies were made of the 
metabolism of the dairy cow. 

In 1907 Dr. Armsby was relieved from the directorship of the 
Pennsylvania Station, at his request, in order that he might 
devote his whole time to this line of inquiry, and in that year 
an Institute of Animal Nutrition was established with him as 
director, in affiliation with the experiment station. This plan 
was continued to the time of his death. 

Dr. Armsby published two other books which were made pos- 
sible by his studies and his mature knowledge of the subject, 
namely, The Principles of Animal Nutrition, in 1903, and The 
Nutrition of Farm Animals, in 1917. He had been honored by 
many institutions, receiving the degree of Doctor of Laws from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1904, and the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science from Yale University and Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute in 1920 and 1921, respectively. He was a 
member of the National Academy of Science, the Royal Society 
of Arts of Great Britain, and foreign member of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Agriculture of Sweden. He was sent to Europe by the 
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U. S. Government near the close of the war, as a member of the 
Inter-Allied Scientific Food Commission. 


Dr. Jacob Helmer, of Scranton, Pa., a veterinarian of national 
reputation, died on October 31, 1921, at the age of 62 years. 

The doctor had not been in the best of health for the past few 
months. Returning from New York city, where he went to con- 
sult a specialist, he was taken ill while on the train. Mrs. Helmer 
was with him at the time. The doctor collapsed when he reached 
his home and his condition grew gradually worse until the end. 

Jacob Helmer was of Hanoverian German parentage, the son 
of Henry and Christiana Helmer. He was born August 26, 
1859, at Brandt, Susquehanna county, Pa., and in boyhood 
studied in common and graded schools at that place and also at 
Lanesboro and Jackson, finally pursuing for two years a classical 
and scientific course at the State Normal School at Oswego, N. Y. 

After being a teacher in the public school four years, he be- 
came a commercial traveler. In 1885 he entered the Veterinary 
College in New York, now a part of New York University. 
Completing his course he began the practice of his profession in 
Susquehanna, Pa. Six months later he removed to Scranton, 
where he has lived in continuous practice save the time he re- 
turned to the University of New York to study. In March, 
1894, he was graduated with the degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Surgery. 

In 1891, Dr. Helmer became veterinarian to the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company, which position he 
held until his death. 

For fourteen years he was a member of the State Board of 
Veterinary Medical Examiners. He was a member of the Penn- 
sylvania State Veterinary Medical Association, an ex-president 
and its secretary for two years. He was a member of the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association and secretary of the di- 
vision of associated faculties and examining boards for North 
America for two terms. 

He was a member in high standing of the Masonic fraternity, 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks and other orders. 

His genial manner and his happy greeting in daily life will be 
missed by his many friends. 
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Dr. Nelson T. Gunn, of Butte, Mont., died suddenly Novem- 
ber 28, of heart failure. Dr. Gunn was District Deputy State 
Veterinarian for the Butte district, and was one of the most 
highly respected and best known members of the profession in 
Montana. He was 41 years old, and had spent most of his life 
in Butte. He graduated from the Butte High School in 1897, 
and later studied medicine two years in Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. For a number of years he was connected with the 
City Health Office in Butte. In 1915 he graduated from the 
San Francisco Veterinary College and started practice in Butte. 
He entered the service of the B. A. I. the same year, and was 
in the Meat Inspection Service at South Omaha for about a 
year. In 1916 he again took up practice in Butte, and in 
1917 was appointed District Deputy State Veterinarian, in 
which position he served with remarkable success until his 
death. 

Dr. Gunn was a member of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association and of the Montana Veterinary Medical Association. 
He was President of the Montana Association in 1918, and 
Seeretary in 1920. In 1920 he was appointed on the State Board 
of Veterinary Examiners, of which he was secretary at the time 
of his death. 

Dr. Gunn’s success in the State livestock sanitary work was 
due both to his personality and his professional ability, and 
was such that his place will be very difficult to fill. 


GERMAN EFFORT TO REGAIN DRUG MARKET 


According to the Munchener Medizinische Wochenschrift, the 
firm of E. Merck, of Darmstadt, has had a motion-picture film 
prepared for use in advertising in foreign countries the German 
chemical and pharmaceutical industry. Beginning with the raw 
material and leading up to the finished product ready for ship- 
ment, the manufacture of the most important drugs is shown, 
also the methods of producing therapeutic serums, with a 
glimpse of the inclosure in which the animals are kept. The 
film is in five reels and requires an hour and a half for its exhi- 
bition. It is evident that an effort is to be made by the German 
industry to regain the foreign markets which it held so largely 


before the war. 
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FARM HORSES RAISE CASH 


Ready cash being about as scarce as the proverbial hen’s teeth, 
many a farmer in the Central West is casting about to find 
something to sell that will bring a substantial return. Horses 
have a cash value nearer normal than any other farm products, 
even though sold at sacrifice,—as they are, in many eases, with 
prices much lower than should be obtained. Men who are hard 
pressed for money are selling horses at $75 to $100 per head that 
other men in the same neighborhood, less crowded financially, 
would not sell for less than $150 to $175. 

According to the farm calendar, the next considerable income 
will not be realized until after the first of the year. The sale 
of wheat, oats and such 1920 corn as farmers had carried over, 
only served to reduce their indebtedness at the banks. The ma- 
jority have no cash crop yet to sell until the 1921 corn crop is 
harvested. This will be marketed as grain or through hogs. The 
eash from it will not be available generally until after January 
lst. In the meantime winter clothing coal and other necessities 
must be bought. 

Thousands of farmers are therefore selling off good work 
horses which they can ill afford to spare and which must be 
replaced before next spring. After the corn and hog crop goes 
to market, they will replace the teams which are being sold now 
with cheaper horses, buying either young horses or grade western 
stuff. These young or western horses will be broken in during 
February or March for next season’s work, but will be less fit 
for heavy service than the work horses now being sold. It means 
that many farmers will need to use six horses on implements in 
1922 where only four or five were used in 1920 or 1921. 


EFrrect ON Horse PRODUCTION 


This dispersion of farm stock and the shortage of good young 
horses in the country is certain to cause a startling jump in 
prices as soon as the tide turns. In many sections, the situation 
is anticipated by a great increase in breeding, such as reported 
by Hammer Brothers at Cooperstown, N. D., who, with three 
sires available, bred 150 mares this season as compared with 40 
last year. It is important, at the turn of the tide, that breeding 
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be direeted to desirable, efficient types. This is of double import 
at such a time, for when the general trend swings toward horse 
breeding, in order to supply the necessary numbers, it is easy to 
lose sight of the fact that just plain ‘‘hosses’’ aren’t wanted any 
more; that, to bring profit, the horse must be particularly effi- 
cient for the work he is to do. 

The fact that farmers have been able to realize cash in time 
of great need, on the sale of some of their horses, emphasizes the 
sound economic position good horses and mules occupy in farm 
management. These men who have been pulled out of the hole 
hy a timely sale of one or two work teams, will not forget what 
pulled them. Farm sentiment is setting strongly toward in- 
creased horse use and production, for present conditions con- 
vinee even the skeptical that horses and mules are the ‘‘one best 
bet’’ for farm work. The sacrifice of good teams to the markets 
now will ultimately benefit all, for increased horse use in cities 
widens future markets for horses, hay and grains. If there’s any 
one thing the farmer wants most it’s a wider and better outlet 
for staple farm products. WAYNE DINSMORE. 


HUNGRY DUCKS 


A new story is going around the financial district about an 
old southern negro who was asked by the proprietor of a store 
how he happened to need eredit when he’d such a good cotton 
crop. 

‘‘De ducts got bout all dat cotton, sah,’’ was the mournful 
reply. 

‘*What do you mean the ducks got it?’’ 

‘‘Well, you see,’’ explained the old man, ‘‘I sent dat cotton 
up to Memphis an’ dey deducts the freight, an’ dey deducts the 
storage charges, an’ dey deducts the commission, an’ dey deducts 
the taxes—yes, sah, de ducts got "bout all dat cotton, an’ dat’s 
why I’m here.’’—Selected. 


Dr. Seymour Hadwen, who has been connected for the past 
eighteen months with the reindeer investigations of the United 
States Biological Survey, at Unalakleet, Alaska, has arrived in 
Washington, D. C., with an abundance of scientific material, 
as a result of his studies. 

Dr. Hadwen will spend the winter months getting his various 
lines of investigation in shape for early publication. 
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The National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Brit- 
ain has had an exceptionally good year under the presidency of 
Dr. O. Charnock Bradley, who was re-elected for another year 
at the recent annual meeting. During the last year the mem- 
bership increased from 372 to 1,115. 


Dr. V. W. Woolen has recently purchased the practice of 
Dr. B. C. Hunt at Chebanse, Illinois, and has moved from Au- 
burn to Chebanse. Dr. Hunt is now giving his entire time to 
control work of infectious diseases for the State of Illinois. 


On November 22, 1921, Dr. Charles E. Cotton, of Minneapo- 
lis, was elected a director in the Minnesota Public Health Asso- 
ciation, in appreciation of the excellent services he has been 
rendering his State as secretary of the Livestock Sanitary Board. 


Dr. N. Nakamura of the Imperial Institute for Infectious Ani- 
mal Diseases, Tokyo, Japan, is visiting this country with the 
view of studying our system and methods of organization. He 
will also spend some time in the Bureau of Animal Industry 
laboratories at Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Cayetano Lépez, official representative of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of Spain, arrived in New York early in Novem- 
ber and has been visiting the Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories at 
Pearl River, N. Y., the H. K. Mulford Laboratories at Glenolden. 
Pa., as well as those of the Bureau of Animal Industry in Wash- 
ington. Dr. Lopez will remain in this country for several months, 
after which he will return to Spain and establish a national 
laboratory for the study of animal diseases and the preparation 


of biologics. 


Dr. Carlos Pavia, Chief of the Veterinary Laboratories of the 
Department of Agriculture of Mexico, was a recent visitor at the 
Secretary’s office. 

Dr. Pavia brought a letter of introduction from Dr. Santa 
Maria who joined the A. V. M. A. at the recent meeting in 
Denver. 

Dr. Pavia wrote out an application for membership in the 
A. V. M. A. and promised to use his best efforts to secure a 
number of members from our sister republic on the south. 


